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We 


Have you a client who has 
less than 25 employees? 


This is the season when employers think about extra end-of-year compensation 


for their employees. 


Would you like to help the many small emplovers in your field, their workers, 
their families and yourself? You can, by suggesting a unique plan of Employee Life 


insurance which will be of much interest to management and employees. 


Some call it Baby Group, but we simply call it Employee Plan I. You will find 
this Travelers plan of Employee Life insurance one of the most adaptable and 


saleable plans on the market today. There are many prospects for it. 


The Travelers has featured Employee Insurance for many years. Employers and 
employees alike appreciate the protection under this plan. You receive excellent 


commissions plus the remuneration from by-product business you develop. 


Call any Travelers Life office for complete information. We will prepare brief 


presentations for you to submit to your clients. 
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There are times when a man’s got 
a right to act a bit light-headed. 
And one such occasion is when he 
knows his insurance is fully paid 
up, and his family’s future is secure. 


There’s nothing like the peace 
of mind that can be brought about 
through a Limited Payment Life 
Policy. To know that only a limited 
number of premium payments is 
required, and that these premiums 
will be paid while your income 
and ability to earn is at its peak, 





gives a sense of security that can- 
not be measured in actual dollars. 


Union Central offers many forms 
of these “paid-up” policies, adapt- 
able to your particular age and 
circumstances. They range from 
Single Premium Life to Life Paid- 
Up at 70, including 10, 15, 20, 25 
or 30 year plans. 


Remember, even though you 
make no more payments after the 
Limited Payment Life Policy has 
become paid-up, the policy values 
continue to grow each year. You 
also get all the dividends earned 





“Bill, you're acting silly as a groom!” 


during your lifetime. Limited 
Payment Life makes your future 
secure today! 
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The Union Central agent has a 
plan to meet every life insurance 
need. He has contracts ranging 
from Non-Convertible Term, the 
lowest premium policy of all, to 
Single Premium Endowment, the 
highest. Through these modern, 
liberal policies, he can provide the 
finest possible life insurance cover- 
age for applicants from birth to 
age 65, inclusive. 


The Union Central Life Insurance Company 
CINCINNATI, OHIO 
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AND NOW! 
A Complete Line of 


ACCIDENT - SICKNESS 


AND 


HOSPITALIZATION 
POLICIES 


Inu Addition te 
LIFE 


You can make real money—even in a small town— 
with our Direct Agent’s Contract. Territory open 
in Ohio, Indiana, Missouri, Iowa, Arkansas, Louisi- 
ana, Mississippi or Kentucky. 


For full information write to 
J. DeWITT MILLS, Superintendent of Agents 


MUTUAL SAVINGS 


ae 
M/S SOUR/S FIRST WHOLLY MUTUAL LEGAL RESERVE COMPANY, 


O MfPaliy- 


St. Louis 1, Mo. 
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LIFE SALES 


LIFE INSURANCE AGENCY MANAGEMENT 
ASSOCIATION 
Total New Paid-For Life Insurance—Not Including Re- 
vivals, Increases or Dividend Additions. 
(000 Omitted) 














Ratios 
1950 
over 
Month 1948 1949 1950 1949 
TOTAL INSURANCE 
ere: $1,781,880 $1.821.000 $1,745,000 —4% 
Ok. coswamns 1,013,239 1,711,000 2,335,000 36% 
ee 1,810,837 2,224,000 2,413,000 8% 
MMS one te 1,857,503 1,852,000 2,171,000 17% 
tenant 1,745,537 1,801,000 2,273,000 2% 
June seeeennt 1,810,059 1,89U,v00 2,-8& 1,000 21% 
LO ee 1,861,758 1,657,000 2,304,000 39% 
rer 1,707,401 1,778,000 2.519.000 42% 
ear 1,593,460 1,718,000 2,384,000 39% 
a 1,084,816 1,861,000 
MONE) sacag cee 1,768,635 1,901,000 
 sitacaes 2,242,407 2,195,000 
Wee «cs cccacs $22,850,000* $23,610,000* $20,424,000 24% 
TOTAL ORDINARY SALES 
Me .5ckdeen $1,331,394 $1,129,000 $1,140,000 0% 
PE , Aseaneaine 1,115,032 1,143,000 1,207,000 5% 
BE a a cs 1,242,718 1,337,000 1,489,000 10% 
Ns ars Gtk 1,287,130 1,256,000 1,352,000 7% 
re 1,196,463 1,245,000 1,462,000 16% 
1 eee 1,243,928 1,252,000 1,426,000 13% 
eer 1,183,568 1,131,000 1,404,000 24% 
BE BSocacags 1,125,117 1,157,000 1,785,000 54% 
OS aa 1,077,735 1,095,000 1,447,000 32% 
Sey saackaien 1,149,985 1,178,000 
ME siccoatce 1,175,735 1,198,000 
ee rere 1,317,968 1,331,000 
, ee $15,050,000* $15,180,000* $12,712,000 17% 
TOTAL WEEKLY PREMIUM SALES 
CN er $272.132 $357,000 $402,000 13% 
See 303,403 375,000 433,000 15% 
WONG ica caeies 342,917 433,000 490.000 13% 
ey eee 369,386 414,000 445,000 7% 
ee 392,534 431,000 479,000 11% 
CS Se 347,297 396,000 431,000 9% 
(ee 318,758 356,000 392,000 10% 
SEP 336,009 381.000 393,000 3% 
1 Sree 330,875 384,000 391,000 2% 
NE eins coven 353.275 416.000 
| ere 345,083 395,000 
ee 300,885 360,000 
ee $4,400,000* $4,750,000* $3,856,000 9% 
GROUP AND WHOLESALE UNDER NEW 
CONTRACTS 
OM, shaasese $178,354 $335,000 $203,000 —37% 
SD, chauhans sa 194,804 193,000 695.000 282% 
| |] 225,202 454.000 434.000 —1% 
ae 200,987 182.000 374,000 120% 
| {eee 156,540 _ 185,000 332,000 91% 
iis caiecins 224,834 242,000 423,000 84% 
+ aes 359,433 170,090 508,000 199% 
| eS 246,275 240,000 341,000 42% 
TNE: § vin. d-0 aad 184,850 239,000 546,000 128% 
ME. <dsssanes 181,556 267.000 
BE: -Cpln ve wear 247.817 308,000 
_ errr 623,554 504,000 
ee $3,400,000* $3,680,000* $3,856,000 78% 


* Including Year-end Adjustments 
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in a serres of advertisements outlining advantages enjoyed 
NUMBER THREE by field underwriters of the Equitable Life of lowa 


EQUIPPED FOR 


SUCCESS 


Feta associates of the Equitable Life of 
lowa are equipped for success. A direct mail 
system and a constructively developed range of pro- 
motional material provide effective pre-approach 
and prospecting assistance. Selling aids in the form 
of sales literature and proposal forms are available 
for point of sale use, while many and varied are the 
gocd-will and prestige-building items supplied for 
follow-up purposes. Of major importance among all 
Equitable of lowa sales aids is the KEY TO 
SECURITY service, a comprehensive programming 
plan of amazing effectiveness. 


HOUITABLE 


Life Insurance Company 
OF IOWA 


FOUNDED IN 1867 IN DES MOINES 














Aid to Management 


e@ ACTUARIAL A professional combination 
bringing individualized and per- 


@ AGENCY sonalized service to management. 


@ ADMINISTRATIVE 


BOWLES, ANDREWS & TOWNE 
RICHMOND ATLANTA 











SOCIAL SECURITY 
CALCULATOR 


Top Grade Mailing Piece 
I; DUE course it was to be ex- 


pected that someone would pre- 
pare a Calculator which would show 
the benefits under Social Security 
as they are now computed under the 
amended law. The first one to come 
across our desk has been produced 
by Earl B. Shields, 107 West 
Wacker Drive, Chicago 1, Illinois 
and is of the dial type. 

It is designed to help life insur- 
ance agents in two ways: first, as a 
direct mail piece; and secondly, as 
a quick means of calculating a pros- 
pect’s social security benefit. The 
new Calculator shows, at the turn 
of the dial, exact dollar benefits for 
workers and all types of dependents, 
based on monthly income of $100 
to $300 and is broken down to $10 
intervals ; that is, $100, $110, $120, 
etc. It also includes a brief text re- 
garding the essential definitions and 
explanations and rulings pertaining 
to the amendments to the Act and 
indicates the amount of income the 
worker and the various other eligible 
individuals would receive on the 
basis of an average monthly pay for 
the necessary qualifying period. 

It is neatly done in color and a 
person of average intelligence should 
have no difficulty in using it. 

The Calculator is not available in 
quantities of less than 100. Prices 
range from $15 for 100 to 6¢ each for 
orders of 100,000 or more. There is 
space.at the bottom of the cover for 
imprinting which, of course, costs 
extra. Details can be secured from 
Mr. Shields in Chicago. 


"Does your husband talk in his 
sleep?" 

"No, and it's terribly exasperating. 
He just grins." 


Best's Life News 
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People go to conventions for many reasons. Some 
like to mingle, meet people, get publicity, participate in 
social activities, but the majority hope to pick up some 
ideas that may be helpful in their everyday work. The 
life insurance business certainly has its quota of conven- 
tions covering practically all phases of its activities. The 
opportunity of satisfying various likes exists at most 
gatherings to varying degrees. 

During the past few months we have attended several 
gatherings of life insurance people. The size of the 
gathering and the territory represented have a great 
deal to do with how much in practical benefits those 
participating are able to take home with them and use. 
Two conventions illustrating this come to mind. The 
first was the Southern Round Table of the Life Adver- 
tisers in Houston, Texas. This was relatively a small 
group numbering less than 100. Those attending repre- 
sented Southern life companies whose problems and 
methods of doing business were in general similar. In 
short, most of the suggestions offered had been tested 
and found sound in that geographical area. There is no 
assurance, however, that the same ideas would be as 
successful in some other section of the country where 
economic conditions are different. Of course, a small 
sectional gathering has one important drawback. Those 
present do not get a national viewpoint. Among the 
Life Advertisers, however, the regionals (the Southern 
was one of three) are supplemented by a national meet- 
ing which makes up for the one major drawback. 

The second meeting was the National Association of 
Life Underwriters in Washington which this year, as 
usual, saw the largest gathering of life people for any one 
convention. It might be pointed out here that unlike 
most other meetings in the business the fieldmen pay all 
their own expenses. In watching this milling throng of 

nearly 2,000, we couldn’t help but wonder if it wasn’t too 
large a gathering and represented too much territory in 
order for those present “‘to pick up some ideas that may 
be helpful in their everyday work.” Of course, there were 
some ideas to be picked up—the panel of speakers 
represented practically all sections of the country, as 
well as large and small companies and communities. 
The subjects ranged from weekly premium policies to 
pension trust cases. But were the ideas as beneficial as 
they would have been in a smaller sectionalized gather- 
ing? It has long been known that the life insurance 
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business is tied to the general economy. There is today, 
and has been for several years past, a direct relationship 
between national income and life insurance sales. There 
is also a correlation between life insurance sales and the 
economic conditions in different sections of the country. 
The state by state comparative sales figures each month 
show this. The shifting of industries and people, as in 
the last war, from one section to another is also reflected 
in life insurance sales. The president of a Southern 
company paying us a visit sometime ago, illustrated 
these facts very clearly. He said that his company was 
going to expand in several other states. The primary 
reason for this was not volume but to get a balance or 
spread. Concentration on occasion has the same dis- 
advantages in selling as in investing. 

At the recent N.A.L.U. meeting our thoughts turned 
more and more to the feasability of sectional meetings 
as well as a national meeting. As of June 30 last there 
were 51,099 members. It is readily obvious that the 
national meeting attracts only a very small proportion 
of the membership. This in no way detracts from the 
quality of the national gathering but it does indicate 
that those attending are not only able to pay their own 
expenses but also to give up the income they might earn 
that week by selling business. The average member 
probably cannot reconcile what he might get with what 
he knows it will cost him. On the other hand, if the 
country were sectionalized and the length of the meetings 
established at two or three days, it is entirely possible 
that many more members would attend. In addition to 
this “bread and butter” reason, the speakers would be 
limited to those achieving success under the same 
general circumstances. In short, those attending such 
“sectionals” would learn how the top men in their region 
solve the same problems they themselves face daily. 
As a suggestion, there could be five sections to start 
with: North East, South East, North Central, South 
Central, Far West. 

As for the national meeting that could be limited to 
national events. Included would be such things as com- 
mittee reports, outside speakers on national affairs as 
they affect life insurance and perhaps some speakers 
from other life insurance organizations. The president 
of N.A.L.U., for example, as a general rule speaks 
before the American Life Convention but we don’t 
recall the president of the Convention being invited to 
make a formal address. Social activities and particularly 
“get acquainted” gatherings could be expanded. In 
short, the national meeting would concentrate on national 
things of interest to the fieldman whether he hails from 
Maine or California, Oregon or Florida. The objec- 
tives of those attending would be considerably different 
than at the regionals. 

Selling life insurance, even during the war years, has 
never been an easy job and unless human nature changes, 
it probably never will be. The primary purpose for 
existence of the N.A.L.U. is to help the agent sell life 
insurance. In our opinion, sectionalized “work sessions” 
in addition to a national meeting would aid in achieving 
that objective. 
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there are two ways 


to buy ite insurance 


A statement of special interest to young people 


who must plan now for lifetime security 


by DR. C. G. SUITS 


Vice President and Director of Research, 


General Electric Company 


“M** people seem to buy life insurance at ran- 
dom. They buy mainly because of a vague 


feeling that they ‘ought to have more insurance’. 0: 





because some policy is represented as ‘a good buy’ 

**A second, and far wiser way, is to purchase life 
insurance according to an over-all plan. That means 
carefully analyzing the need, setting up a definite goa 
of security, and working steadily toward it. 

“The life insurance agent is important here. His 
function is much like that of the scientist in the labo- 
ratory. He visualizes the objective, assembles a 
facts, puts each element to the test of experience, ther 
works out a formula for obtaining the results desired. 

“How much life insurance we own is often not 


nearly so important as how well the individual poli- 





KARSH, OTTAWA 


cies are fitted together into a balanced program.” 
A NORTHWESTERN MUTUAL PoLicyHoLDER Since 1922. Dr. Suits, distinguished 
scientist, bought his first policy with this company while he was still in school. 


HOW LONG IS IT SINCE YOU HAVE REVIEWED western Mutual agent. For he is trained to give under- 
YOUR LIFE INSURANCE PROGRAM? standing advice. The company he represents is one of the 
six largest. It has over 90 vears’ experience. 


IRTHS, deaths, marriages, changing needs, shifting Moreover, Northwestern Mutual offers so many signifi- 

costs and taxes .. . all affect protection plans. A life cant advantages, including low net cost, that no other life 

insurance program needs review at least every two years. insurance company excels it in that happiest of all business 
You'll find real assistance when you call upon a North- relationships—old customers coming back for more. 


Lhe NORTHWESTERN MUTUAL 2 surance Company 


MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 
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WOMEN 
EXECUTIVES 


HE life insurance business 

should do a more intensive job 
of developing women for supervisory 
and official positions, George E. 
Johnson, vice-president and_ secre- 
tary of Teachers Insurance & An- 
nuity Association, said in speaking 
here before the 27th annual confer- 
ence of the Life Office Management 
Association. 

Citing a recent study by the U. S. 
Department of Labor, Mr. Johnson 
said that, while two-thirds of the 
life insurance employees were 
women, only one-fifth of the higher 
level jobs in the business were held 
by women and only 2 per cent of the 
company officers were women. 


Challenging Questions 


“This presents .two challenging 
questions,” Mr. Johnson - stated. 
“Why have women not progressed 
more rapidly and further up the 
ladder of success in life insurance 
companies? And are there any prac- 
tical steps that we can take to help 
them to progress further and 
faster ?”” 

There is a special urgency for this 
consideration today, he contended, 
in view of the Korean War and the 
impending situation generally. “It 
is imperative,” he added, “that we 
inaugurate supervisory training pro- 
grams at once and that we use every 
other method we can think of to 
train our most promising women 
supervisors and technicians so that 
if in a few months war decimates our 
labor ranks, we will have the maxi- 
mum protection. This is the most 
prudent investment we can make to- 
day. We should make every effort 
to have our young men who are sub- 
ject to call for military purposes 
spend considerable time teaching 
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NEW OFFICERS 


President, Horace T. Polk, National Life 
& Acc., succeeding W. J. Adams, Canada 
Life; vice president, J. L. Batchelder, 
Kansas City Life; and new directors: 
Noll S. Baker, John Hancock; Leonard 
Moselle, American National; and Carl 
H. Page, Central Life Assurance Society. 











their ‘know-how’ to capable women 
workers.” 

In an effort to search out the rea- 
sons for the lack of development of 
women executives in the past, Mr. 
Johnson had combined the views of 
twelve company personnel directors. 
The result was a six-point summary, 
not necessarily listed in order of im- 
portance : 


1. Habit and tradition favor men 
as bosses. 

2. Life insurance companies have 
not as a rule attracted the high- 
est caliber of women workers. 

3. Women employees are less per- 
manent than men. 

4+. Women are less aggressive in 
promoting their personal de- 
velopment. 

5. Women often lack the tem- 
perament and emotional quali- 
fications for top management. 

6. Most women as well as most 
men prefer to work under a 
man. 


Examining these individually, Mr. 
Johnson said the matter of tradition 
was pointless, as the recent trend 
has clearly been opposed to that and, 
beyond that, the consideration 
should be based solely on value to 
the company. 

On the score of attraction of high 
caliber women, he said, “Of course, 
it is unwise for life insurance com- 
panies to induce women of remark- 
able talent to enter the field unless 
prepared to move them along com- 
mensurate with their potential 
ability. Perhaps we are overlooking 
a source of valuable talent if we do 

(Continued on page 40) 





PRESIDENTIAL 
REPORT 


IFE insurance home offices were 

urged to make greater use of the 
educational services of the Life Of- 
fice Management Association, in his 
presidential address by W. J. 
Adams. At the same time, he re- 
ported a record number of students 
this year, some 4,700 students having 
taken over 8,000 examinations with 
the L. O. M. A. Institute this spring. 
In spite of this, Mr. Adams referred 
to this as a relatively neglected 
service. 

“You may be surprised to hear 
me refer to our educational services 
as neglected in view of these fig- 
ures,” he said. “This figure doesn’t 
sound quite so large, however, when 
you consider that there are 142,000 
people working in the office end of 
our business in home and branch 
offices. The 4,700 students, there- 
fore, represent just about one out 
of each 30 people. There is still a 
great area to which the Associa- 
tion’s educational work can be profit- 
ably extended.” 

The corresponding figure for 
Canada, where the Life Insurance 
Institute of Canada has done similar 
educational work for 50 years, was 
given as one out of 16. “There is 
plenty of room for improvement 
even in this figure,” Mr. Adams 
added. 


Threefold Benefit 


A threefold benefit was cited by 
L. O. M. A.’s president for the in- 
dividual, the company and the insti- 
tution as a whole. “If a person is 
going to make a career of life insur- 
ance work,” he said, “the value of 
the study and knowledge of life 
insurance matters is obvious. He 
can do a better job, get more job 


{Continued on page 63) 
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MANAGEMENT 
RESPONSIBILITIES 


RAYMOND R. BROWN 
President 
Standard Insurance Co. 


IFE insurance management, by 
| xtodn of the size of the business 
and the numbers of people with a 
direct stake in it, has reached a 
position of business leadership with 
responsibilities it can ill afford to 
evade, the chief executives of the 
leading life insurance companies of 
the United States and Canada were 
told at a general session of the 45th 
annual meeting of the American Life 
Convention in the Edgewater Beach 
Hotel last month. 

Raymond R. Brown stressed that 
the task of leadership is not easy, 
(Continued on page 16) 





General 


NEW OFFICERS 
President, Cecil Woods, Volunteer State 
Life, succeeding S. J. Hay, Great Na- 
tional Life; 3 year directorship, George 
A. White, State Mutual Life; and | year 
term, H. P. E. Skoglund, North American 
es C. 





Combination Companies: Chairman, Mal- 
colm C. Young, John Hancock; and sec- 
retary, Orville E. Beal, Prudential. 


WASHINGTON 
ACTIVITIES 


ROBERT L. HOGG 


Executive Vice President 


HAT goes on in Washington 

will become more and more 

important to American life insur- 

ance, Robert L. Hogg, executive vice 

president of the American Life Con- 

vention in the Edgewater Beach 
Hotel told that organization. 
(Continued on page 86) 


Retiring President, S. J. Hay and New President, Cecil Woods. 
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RECRUITING 
RESPONSIBILITIES 


S. J. HAY 
President 
Great National Life 


HE responsibility of life insur- 
B yood company management to 
select carefully and train company 
personnel, particularly field forces, 
is unusually acute today, S. J. Hay, 
retiring president of the American 
Life Convention, told members. 
More than 1000 senior officers of the 
225 United States and Canadian 
member life insurance companies 
attended the Convention. 

Mr. Hay pointed out that this 
Nation’s human resources are its 
most valuable asset and that con- 
servation of manpower at a time 
when the American way of political 
and economic life is being threat- 
ened, is essential not only in the in- 
terest of company economy but 
from the standpoint of patriotism. 


“Our Job" 


“It is our job,” he declared, ‘‘not 
only to draw from the Nation's 
stockpile the minimum number of 
workers necessary to provide essen- 
tial service, but as never before it is 
our responsibility and obligation to 
properly evaluate the capacities of 
every individual we hire and utilize 
his services in such a manner that 
he may make his maximum contrib- 
ution -to our business—and through 
it to our national economy.” 

In pointing out means of meeting 
this responsibility, Mr. Hay said, 
“Tt seems to me that it is necessary 
for us to make increasing use of 
labor-saving machinery in our rou- 
tine, mechanical operations, not only 

(Continued on page 95) 
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EXECUTIVE 
RESPONSIBILITY 


HARRY J. STEWART 
President 
West Coast Life 


IFE insurance management was 
Revie to “change its thinking” 
regarding production results and 
apply more attention to developing 
quality as well as quantity obtained 
by the individual field man, execu- 
tives of United States and Canadian 
life insurance companies were told 
at the meeting of the American Life 
Convention. 

Admitting the favorable present 
market for the sale of insurance and 
granting that management had done 
a laudable work in improving the se- 
lection, education and training of the 
field representatives who deal with 
the public, Stewart recounted certain 
shortcomings which he indicated 
management must face and correct. 
He said “First, three out of four 
entering life insurance selling are no 
longer in the business at the end of 
three years; second, even though 
population has been increasing stead- 
ily the number of buyers of new 
ordinary policies has been declining 
each year; third, the amount of life 
insurance owned has not kept pace 
with the increase in incomes nor 
with the decline in the purchasing 
power of the dollar and; fourth, 
there is an evident need and desire 
for increased compensation for the 
man in the field.” 

Stewart attributed these disturb- 
ing trends to a failure on the part of 
management to continue to define 
clearly for the field man his respon- 
sibility to the public and to his com- 
pany and to implement the clarifica- 
tion with intensive direction of his 

(Continued on page 89) 
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DIRECT 
PLACEMENTS 


FRAZAR B. WILDE 
President 
Connecticut General Life Ins. Co. 


HE fast-growing investment 

trend that by-passes the public 
bond market in favor of the direct 
negotiation of loans between the bor- 
rowing corporation and the lend- 
ing institution has yet to meet its 
greatest test. That test will come 
in the next period of serious business 
readjustment according to Mr. 
Wilde. 

Wilde cited the investment trend 
of the past 16 years, which has seen 
the volume of corporate bonds placed 
directly with lenders grow until in 

(Continued on page 94) 





ANTI- 
DISCRIMINATION 


GEORGE L. GORDON 
General Counsel 
Business Men's Assurance Co. 


IFE insurance companies wel- 
come anti-discrimination statutes, 
forbidding distinctions between per- 
sons of equal class and life expect- 
ancy, as well as prohibiting rebates 
and other inducements to purchase 


Legal Section: Chairman, Powell B. Mc- 


Haney, General American Life; and 
secretary, R. D. Taylor, K.C., Sun of 
Canada. 


insurance, and have proposed similar 

provisions for inclusion in several 

state fair trade practice acts, Mr. 
(Continued on page 56) 





Agency Section: Chairman, Wendell F. Hanselman (center), Union Central; secretary, 
* R. Jenkins (left), Northwestern National; and A. J. McAllister, Sun of Canada, retiring 
chairman. 
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Management—from page |4 


adding: “It involves making deci- 
sions, accepting responsibility and 
taking action. The responsibility of 
management, as I see it, is not only 
the responsibility of doing a com- 
petent job for a company, but also 
includes obligations to the commu- 
nity, the nation and the world. If 
management is to meet these re- 
sponsibilities and fulfill these obliga- 
tions, it must seek to understand the 
economic, social and political forces 
which shape the environment within 
which it operates, and do what it can 
to strengthen the social structure of 
its community, whether it be local 
or national.” 


Local Level Needed 


Acknowledging that much _ has 
been said and written about the re- 
sponsibilities of business leadership, 
which is management, he declared, 
“The tragedy is that we don’t do 
more, sooner, about the things we 
talk about in our meetings.” He 
agreed that such organizations as the 


Financial Section—Seated, Chairman Willard N. Boyden, Continental Assurance; R. B. 
Patrick, Bankers of lowa, past chairman; standing, Julian D. Anthony, Columbian National, 


Institute of Life Insurance, the Life 
Insurance Association, the Life In- 
surance Management Association, 
and the American Life Convention 
are “doing yeoman service in ac- 
cepting their share of our responsi- 
bilities” but, he contended, “they 
can not do it all and there must be 
a fulfillment of responsibilities at the 
local level by the individual company 
managements.” 

He urged a proper consideration 
of public attitudes as a help in defin- 
ing management responsibilities and 
to indicate the proper course of ac- 
tion, and he reported on studies 
which have been made in his own 
state of Oregon. Among the areas 
reviewed were the public’s views of 
life insurance ownership, of life in- 
surance companies as compared with 
banks, department stores and other 
kinds of business enterprise, of the 
service provided by agents, and 
finally, of the public’s attitudes to- 
wards “big business.” 


‘The term ‘big business,’ Brown 


said, “strikes a more discordant note 
among Democrats than in any other 
popul-tion group. I don’t know how 





vice chairman; Victor B. Gerard, Commonwealth Life, secretary. 
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we do know that people are price 
conscious and think that ‘big busi- 
ness,’ including life insurance, gets 
too much money for its products be 
cause it makes too much money for 
its products because it makes too 
much profit.” 

“This is wrong, we know, but in 
spite of spasmodic advertisements 
and radio broadcasts giving the facts 
on profits, we still have this mis- 
understanding by the public, largely 
due to the stupidity of reporting 
profits in dollars, without reference 
to anything else and before reserves 
for expansion, plus the effective mis- 
leading propaganda from those who 
wish to discredit business or further 
their own ends. The situation of life 
insurance, where there are no profits 
in the usual sense, is even more dif- 
ficult to have understood by the pub- 
lic.” 


Two Suggestions 


Brown urged that life insurance 
company executives do two things 
to bring about improved public opin- 
ion and attitudes. They included 
identifying the company more closely 
with the communities and public it 
serves, and “capitalizing within the 
state of the company’s domicile on 
being a loyal business firm.” 


“Those people who know you and 
your executives as fellow human be- 
ings and as leaders for community 
welfare,” Brown said, “also have the 
best opinion reaction to your busi- 
ness. If each of us takes care of his 
own home state, the field will be well 
covered, and the force for good will 
be tremendous. 


“Decriers of big business speak 
more softly when they hear and read 
that you furnish local employment, 
and help develop their state or group 
of states. Exploit this loyalty note, 
not for business, but because it has 
been demonstrated that this will im- 
prove public reaction. A recent ex- 
ample of this is the new home office 
we acquired in the west recently, the 
Prudential. They did a grand job 
of becoming a western company in a 
short time and we were glad to wel- 
come them as such. It is good for 
the business, and I am sure had a 
beneficial effect on the public atti- 
tude toward life insurance, particu- 
larly in California.” 
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Tt was a perfect day for Thanksgiving. 
The frost was on the pumpkin, the last 
flights of ducks were headed South and, 
although the outer world was troubled, 
there wasserenity there in the countryside. 


Tom Weston stood by his or 
smoking his pipe, now and then glancing 
down the road in the direction of the vil- 
lage. He wondered whether or not the old 
village taxi would roll by before his wife 

called him in for Thz inksgivi ing dinner. He 

had watched for it every Thanksgiving 
since Mr. Peters died, and every Thanks- 
giving it had passed, carrying the Peters 
family back to the old homestead. While 
he waited, Tom’s thoughts turned back 
to the year Mr. Peters died. 





That was the year everybody wondered 
how Mrs. Peters would manage. She would 
sell their small grain and feed business, 
some people said, but that wouldn’t take 
care of her for very long. She might have 
some savings, others said, but theycouldn’t 
be too large because Mr. Peters had al- 
ways made friends faster than he made 
dollars. Or she could sell the little old 
house up the road—and leave behind the 
happy memories that lived in every room. 

Tom Weston recalled how he had smiled 
to himself while all this speculation was 
going on. He knew that Mr. Peters’ easy- 
going nature had had its determined side. 
He knew, because as New York Life agent, 
he had helped Mr. Peters plan his insur- 


the Stamphin 


but. there was a special warmth in Tom Weston’ heart 


ance for the future—an easy-going future 
if he lived and a safe and sure future for 
Mrs. Peters if he died. 


Tom’s thoughts were interrupted by the 
taxi and by the happy greetings of its 
occupants as they drove along the road. 
He grinned and waved to them. Yes, Mrs. 
Peters was still the center of the family, 
the little old house was still the place where 
the family gathered on Thanksgiving. 


Tom Weston wore a big smile as he 
went into his house. Now he was ready for 
Thanksgiving dinner. 


NEW YORK LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
51 Madison Avenue, New York 10, N. Y. 


ae 


Vatural’y, names used in this story are fictitiovs 































New trustees elected: Eunice Bush, Mu- 
tual Life, Baton Rouge (first woman so 
honored}; Verne C. Gilbert, Equitable of 
lowa, Portland, Oregon; Robert C. Gil- 
more, Jr., Mutual Benefit, Bridgeport, 
Conn.; Elmer C. Moore, New York Life, 
Wichita, Kans.; A. Jack Nussbaum, Mass. 
Mutual, Milwaukee; Henry Stout, John 
Hancock, Dayton, Ohio; and Robert L. 
Walker, Peninsular Life, Orlando, Fla. 











British Socialized 
Medicine* 
DR. RALPH J. GAMPELL 


HE British Health Service 

scheme came into operation 

as the result of one of the 
most elegant pieces of economic 
blackmail that it will ever be my 
fortune to suffer. To tel! you how 
that was, it is necessary to go back 
a bit to realize the method of med- 
ical practice in Great Britain before 
this scheme. 


David B. Fluegelman, C.L.U., Northwestern Mutual, N. Y. C., secretary; Judd Benson, Union 
Central, past president; John D. Moynahan, C.L.U., Metropolitan, Chicago, president; Charles 
Cleeton, C.L.U., Occidental of California, Los Angeles, secretary; and Osborne Bethea, Penn 


Mutual, N. Y. C., treasurer. 
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Over here, if you want to go into 
practice, you find a neighborhood 
which you think will support an- 
other doctor and you stick up your 
shingle, and you hope. That never 
was the method in Great Britain. 
We had this system of what was 
known as the buying and selling of 
the good-will of medical practices. 
I don’t know why, but Britons by 
and large are very loyal to places. 
If they have always attended Dr. 
Smith at such-and-such a place, even 
if Dr. Smith goes away and Dr. 
Jones comes, they will still keep on 
going. That, I understand, is almost 
unknown in the United States. 

As a result, the good-will of your 
medical practice was a saleable com- 
modity. In fact, the way you went 
into practice in Great Britain was 
that you bought the good-will of a 
man who retired. He introduced 


* Subject is currently important in 
view of nationwide campaign now being 
conducted by American Medical Assn.— 
Editors. 








you to his patients and you both 
hoped the work that had been done 
by him would then be done by you, 
It may sound an odd system, but 
that was a system hallowed by many 
years of custom. 

Now, this was a very important 
commodity. For example, the prac- 
tice I went into was grossing about 
$8000 a year, which for England is 
a lot of money. The value of that 
practice, to purchase it, was about 
$12,000. I don’t know how much 
money you made in the U. S. Army 
Air Forces, but in the Royal Air 
Force you didn’t make any $12,000. 
The British Medical Association had 
a scheme by which you could go 
along to one of the big banks who 
looked at your face to see if it was 
honest, and if they thought it was, 
they lent you the money, the whole 
$12,000, and you tied yourself up 
in shackles for the rest of your life! 


Little Choice 


You repaid the money actually 
over a matter of ten years, and you 
insured your life and gave the prac- 
tice as security and sold your soul, 
and so on; but in fact it worked out 
very well. Lots of young doctors, 
the vast majority of young doctors 
in Great Britain, made their start 
that way. They borrowed _ the 
money ; they went into practice ; they 
worked like beavers for ten or fif- 
teen years to pay off their indebted- 
ness, and at the end of that time they 
were their own masters with no debt. 

Came the National Health Serv- 
ice Act and it declared that the buy- 
ing and selling of the good-will of 
practices was illegal—as simple as 
that. “That meant that I, for exam- 
ple, had $12,000 tied up in my prac- 
tice, not even my own money at 
that, and nobody that I could sell it 
to; so I had lost $12,000. 

But, the Government, always be- 
ing magnanimous, said, “No, of 
course, we don’t mean to do that at 

(Continued on page 58) 
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Leadership 
Requirements 


ALFRED H. WILLIAMS 


President 
Federal Reserve Bank of Philadelphia 


HE next ten years will be a 

fateful decade for the United 

States. The nature of the 
political and economic problems that 
face us have been brought into sharp 
focus by the Korean crisis. Our 
capacity to lead the democracies of 
the world and to function as an 
arsenal for the United Nations will 
rest squarely on our ability to main- 
tain the vigor and integrity of our 
domestic economy. Without eco- 





NEW OFFICERS 


President, Howard H. Cammack, John 
Hancock, Albany, N. Y.; vice president, 
Carl M. Spero, Independent, N. Y. C.; 
secretary, W. Frank Cooper, Southwestern 
Life, Fort Worth; and treasurer, Gerald 
W. Page, Provident Mutual, Los Angeles. 











nomic strength we cannot maintain 
military strength. In modern war- 
fare the two are inseparable. This 
country faces the prospect of con- 
tinuing military and related expendi- 
tures of thirty billion dollars or more 
each year. These staggering re- 
quirements can be met only by ex- 
panding output or by reducing cur- 
rent standards of living. This sets 
a task that calls for the utmost in 
resourcefulness from all segments of 
the population. 

Secause you who aspire to and 
have trained for positions of influ- 
ence in the field of life insurance 
come into intimate relationship with 
top executives in all fields of busi- 
ness and are in position to influence 
their thinking, I have elected to talk 
about business leadership, especially 
as it relates to human motivation. 
Improvement in this area in the cru- 
cial decade ahead will give us much 
needed strength in our battle against 
the enemies of democracy. Of ne- 
cessity, I paint the picture with a 
broad brush. You fill in the details. 

Historians are probably the most 
competent observers of the progress 
of mankind. They tell us that the 
social fabric we call Civilization has 
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not been woven at an even pace. 
There are times when the shuttle 
swings back and forth across the 
loom with incredible rapidity. It is 
my conviction that the world is in 
one of these times of vast and rapid 
social change. One can circle the 
planet with its sixty-five so-called 
sovereign powers and everywhere 
find indications that mankind is on 
the move. 

At some future time historians, 
surrounded by myriads of facts 
about the present age, will seek to 
capture its Zeitgeist. I suspect that 
they may well come up with the con- 
clusion that the spirit of this present 
age is a zeal for social justice. This 
may be the basic underlying force 
that is producing widespread social 
change. 

Twenty-five years ago, an erudite 
Englishman, Arnold Toynbee, set 
out to write a study of history. He 
conceived a work that would consist 
of nine volumes. He has written six 
of these—one and a half million 
words. A summary of these six vol- 
umes has appeared in this country 
and 200,000 copies of it have been 
sold. 

What has Toynbee concluded? 
He has found that thus far twenty- 
one civilizations have existed. Thir- 
teen of them are dead; three of them 
are arrested and are now in a state 
of dormancy. Only five of them are 
still active. These are: The Far 
Eastern, which includes, Korea, 
China and Japan; the Islamic, which 
includes the Mohammedan peoples, 
India; the Orthodox Christian 
civilization, which is largely Russia; 
and the Western civilization, of 
which we are the outstanding nation 
at the moment. We are the only 
one that can be said, by our own 
standards of value, to be healthy ; the 
Russians, of course, think that their 
civilization is to be dominant. Time 
will tell. 


Survival of Fittest 


Toynbee has sought a clue to the 
fact that civilizations can be con- 
ceived, grow through infancy to the 
strength and vigor of manhood, go 
into a process of senility, and finally 
lie quietly in death. What produces 
this cycle? Toynbee says it is not 
racial superiority. He casts aside 

(Continued on page 64) 


This J 
Remember 


ELLEN M. PUTNAM, C.L.U. 
National Life of Vermont 
Rochester, N. Y. 


O MUCH has happened in the 

world in the past fourteen years, 

1936 seems to belong to another 
era. 

She was such a little girl—only 
three years old, having come into 
this world at the Chicago Conven- 
tion in 1933 with myself as midwife 
—of course I am referring to the 
Women’s Committee of the National 
Association of Life Underwriters. 





NEW OFFICERS 


President, Norma Wasson, Phoenix Mu- 
tual, Kansas City, Mo.; vice president, 
Minna Hensley, Franklin Life, Salina, 
Kans. New members of executive com- 
mittee: Elsie Doyle, Union Central, past 
president; Cecilia Howard, New York 
Life, Buffalo, N. Y.; and Mary LaBella, 
Manhattan Life, Los Angeles. 











This precocious child of three had 
ambition and vision. In 1936 under 
the inspiration of that dynamic per- 
sonality, Corinne Loomis, she de- 
cided to try for something big. But 
what? Men had the MDRT to which 
all underwriters aspire, but that was 
too great a leap for a three year old. 
After a good bit of correspondence 
among several of us, it was decided 
to form a WQMDRT. A clarion 
call went out to all women under- 
writers we could reach to put on full 
steam ahead to pay for at least $250,- 
000 in one year preceding August 1, 
1936, so as to qualify for the lunch- 
eon meeting at the Hotel Statler 
September 22nd at the Boston Con- 
vention. Thirty-three attended. Of 
these Martha Boott, Rose Krohn- 
gold, Jewell Preston, Martha Allin, 
and Sara Frances Jones have an- 
swered the call of the grim reaper. 
We honor the memory of these and 
other pioneer women underwriters 
who by a superior performance have 
made life underwriting an easier 
career for you younger women. 
Following this luncheon the mem- 
bers participated in a round table 
discussion on the topic, “The Best 
(Continued on page 54) 
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~ WE MUST TAKE ACTION..” 





li Communism Prevails 


Life Insurance Fails 


William Montgomery 


President 


Acacia Mutual Life Insuran 


Washington, D.C. 


i ddress deli 
iT ro an @ 
oan is pore’ Delle Jubilee ng - 
Mayflower Hotel, Washington, .*- 
September 9, 1950 


ce Company 





— William Montgomery — 


Copies of Mr. Montgomery’s 
fighting appeal to the Insur- 
ance Industry of the United 
States for concerted action 
against the insidious danger 
of Communism are avail- 
able. For your copy of this 
plan for positive action, 
please write: 


Mr. Samuel E. Mooers, 
Field Vice President, 
Acacia Mutual Life Insurance Company, 
Washington 1, D. C. 


vered at Acacia Mutual's 


EXTRACTS FROM MR. MONTGOMERY’S APPEAL 


* *& & “If Communism prevails, life insurance fails. 
Therefore, in self-preservation, these millions of people 
should sign a real petition for peace—a free peace for 
all peoples—a petition that is non-controversial—that 
cannot be assailed from any standpoint, religion, pol- 
itics, economics or otherwise. Such a petition, in my 
opinion, would do more than any act of Congress to 
show to the world that this land is united for peace 
and democracy.” 


* *& *% “If Communism should prevail the first thing 
the Communists would do would be to destroy the 
family as a unit . . . because by destroying the family 
they destroy the basis of a free life . . . the first busi- 
ness they would destroy would be life insurance! They 
would liquidate the assets of the companies . . . wipe 
out the dollars that belong to the policyholders .. . 
cancel all insurance in force . . . make everyone de- 
pendent upon the state for security!” 


ACACIA MUTUAL LIFE 


HOME OFFICE, WASHINGTON, 


* *& & “We must take action to counteract the effects 
of this petition (Stockholm Resolution) and any others 
like it. The life insurance companies have, in my 
opinion, both the opportunity and the duty to lead and 
inspire a crusade to offset this movement. The legal 
reserve life insurance companies alone have ready 
access to more than 80 million policyholders through- 
out the land. To most of these people life insurance 
is their most treasured possession because they have 
had to sacrifice to maintain and continue it and to 
many of them it is about all they have to leave their 
families.” 

* * * “I propose to take this matter up with the 
presidents of other life insurance companies and I hope 
to get them to form a committee that will draw up a 
petition along the lines I have outlined tonight, which 


can be sent to all the life insurance policyholders in 
the land.” 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


D.C. 
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HE spectre of an oversupply 

of office space is rising again. 

It is not yet generally ap- 
parent but the first signs are unmis- 
takable. Great modern structures, 
now rising in many cities, fling seri- 
ous challenges to all office buildings 
that have enjoyed reputations of be- 
ing “new” buildings for almost 20 
vears. 

This is hard to take. But these 
great modern structures carry rental 
rates that entail rental policies that 
cannot be applied to existing struc- 
tures. They are planned to consoli- 


date on one of their floors the offices 
of a corporation that may be scat- 


tered throughout several prewar, 
predepression buildings. In fact, 


they make up a new boom in office 
building that has all the earmarks 
of being bolder and lustier than the 
notorious over-expansion that began 
around 1925. 


Situation in New York 


In New York, for example (and 
New York affords a glaring example 
when it comes to office buildings) 
we have had more new space placed 
on the market since the war than 
was built in several of the giddiest 
boom years of the 1920’s. And it is 
being filled at rentals that none of 
our existing buildings could com- 
mand. 

This new space exceeds the total 
produced in both 1925 and 1926 put 
together. It amounts to more than 
we built in 1926 and 1927 combined. 
It even tops the output of 1927 and 
1928! 

This year alone, with a total of 
4,208,000 square feet, is edging close 
to the peak records of 1929 and 1931, 
which rolled up 5,325,000 and 5,- 
585,000, respectively. To say that 
New York had an average vacancy 
percentage of only 1.2 per cent, as 
of last January 1, may be relevant 
as a justification for this new con- 
struction. 

But the question is how long will 


occupancy continue to average that 
high ? 
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The vacancy rate, although still 
negligible, has been rising since May, 
1946, when it figured at only 16 one- 
hundredths of 1 per cent for more 
than 60,000,000 square feet of office 
space in some 400 buildings. 

The vital point to office building 
owners and managers is whether va- 
cancies will continue to increase at 
the rate registered in the past year. 


In no section of real estate today are 
opinions quite as divergent as is the out- 
look for office buildings. At the moment, | 
the situation is good, all agree, with 
national occupancy at about 97.41 per 
cent. It has declined some since last 
Fall but the decrease is only around one- 
half of one per cent. Average rental 
rates gained last year about 19¢ per 
square foot over 1948 bringing the aver- 
age up to around $2.76 a square foot. 

But what about the future? Are we 
building too fast? Lee Thompson Smith, 
chairman of the executive committee of 
the Home Title Guaranty Company of 
New York, says yes and believes that the 
period of over production in this field 
is definitely here. But the building goes 
on and he foresees severe competition 
with older buildings in the not too distant 
future. But not everyone agrees with him 
by any means. Many authorities say 
every foot of space under construction 
is fully justified. 

There's only one answer, Smith says, 
and that is for the older buildings to 
modernize to meet the competition of 
these new structures. Only in that way 
can they meet the competitive onslaught 

| which seems likely to develop sometime 
in the future. 


If they should happen to do so, we 
could be faced with more than 10 
per cent vacancies by 1952! Such 
vacancies would exceed the amount 
of new office space now being built. 
But who would bear the brunt of 
such a situation? Certainly not the 
newest buildings. 

Tenants are signing long leases in 
the newest buildings in New York, 
10- and 20-year leases at rentals 
averaging around $5 or better per 
square foot. In one of the finest of 
new skyscrapers, finished this year, 
there are cases of rentals running up 
to $7 per square foot. Tenants are 
willing to pay these amounts be- 
cause the new structures obviously 
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have something. And obviously, for 
the same reason, tenants will stay 
in the newest buildings when, as and 
if more vacancies occur. 

In New York, we began 1925 with 
about 30,000,000 square feet of space 
in existing buildings and find our- 
selves now with new structures al- 
ready scheduled for 1951 which will 
bring the grand total up close to 
70,000,000 square feet. 

Vacancies jumped in 1928, fell 
again in 1929, and then started their 
tragic climb. By 1933 office va- 
cancies in New York amounted to 
more space than had been built in 
the boom years of 1925, 1926, 1927, 
and 1928 combined—and they con- 
tinued to increase! 

In short, in the past 26 years there 
were 13 years in which Manhattan 
office vacancies averaged more than 
10 per cent and 13 years when they 
were below that level. 

Over a period of 22 years a group 
of 330 choice office buildings were 
obliged to pay a total of $80,000,000 
in real estate taxes on vacant office 
space that was producing no rental 
income. More than $30,000,000 of 
that amount was paid in taxes on 
vacant space that exceeded the 10 
per cent level. 

And during that trying 13-year 
period, when vacancies averaged far 
above 10 per cent, the total tax bill 
on unrented offices in these test 
buildings amounted to almost $70,- 
000,000. 


Paying the Penalty 


This is the penalty for overbuild- 
ing. In May 1934, figuring at the 
conservative rental rate of $2 per 
square foot, which was more or less 
the prevailing average at that time, 
those buildings were losing $27,355,- 
000 on their rent rolls and paying 
out $7,557,000 in taxes on unrented 
space. This meant a total annual 
deficit of $35,000,000 without figur- 
ing interest and other fixed charges. 
It’s a wonder that any private own- 
ership survived. 

(Continued on the next page) 
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Overbuilding—Continued 


To plot our course today on the 
basis of these past experiences is cer- 
tainly just plain prudence. 

Today, because building costs are 
higher than we could have imagined 
in the 1920’s, rents in the newer 
buildings are ranging high. Even 
when one considers the 1950 dollar 
in comparison with the prewar dol- 
lar, the spread between the new- 
building rentals and the rents in es- 
tablished buildings is much greater 
than it was in the late ’20’s. This 
is one danger signal. 

Leo J. Sheridan of Chicago, who 
has discussed office building trends 
at MBA meetings, recently made 
some estimates on what new build- 
ings should earn in order to yield 
a conservative return on invest- 
ments. He estimated that an aver- 
age of $6 per square foot would be 
required on a basis of 90 per cent 
occupancy. I am told that he figured 
this on construction costs of $1.50 
to $1.75 per cubic foot. 

Well, in New York, where costs 
actually have turned out to be $1.10 


and more per cubic foot, some of 
the new buildings will average a bit 
less than $5 per square foot. 

Then take Chicago, the nation’s 
second largest city. Dr. Homer Hoyt 
appraised it this way: “Since space 
in existing buildings is available at 





“Larger cities, those with more than 
a half million population, have caught 
up with their space needs even more than 
smaller cities have. Among the big cities, 
73 per cent reported having reached a 
balanced supply of office space. Seven 
per cent were already overbuilt and only 
the remaining 20 per cent still reported 
shortages. Yet the building boom ap- 
pears to be continuing full steam ahead. 
A recent poll shows 38 cities now have 
126 new buildings completed or under 
way. These represent a total investment 
of close to $520,000,000. The total 
amount of space being provided is more 
than 20,000,000 square feet—approxi- 
mately equal to the combined total in 
Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, Baltimore and 
Washington."—Lee Thompson Smith. 











from $3 to $3.50 a square foot, with 
only choice space bringing $4.75 a 
square foot, it is hardly possible to 
secure sufficient rentals on new 
buildings to yield a fair return on 
the investment. Moreover, the com- 
petition of more office space would 
reduce even the present average 





rental rates in older buildings and 
increase vacancies in them. The final 
effect would be to push all office 
building income below present high 
operating costs.” 

The conclusion is that there is no 
economic justification for additional 
office buildings in Chicago. That 
city has had an experience very sim- 
ilar to New York’s in over-produc- 
tion. Chicago’s vacancy averages 
jumped from 4.6 per cent in 1925 
to 29.2 per cent in 1934. Today they 
are reported around 2 per cent. 

And the picture is not so vastly 
different in other cities. A poll of 
470 cities recently showed office 
space already balancing demand in 
50 per cent of the cities. The supply 
was still considered short in 44 per 
cent of the cities. And an oversup- 
ply was reported in 6 per cent of 
the cities. 

However, the larger cities, those 
with more than half a million popula- 
tion, have caught up with their space 
needs even more than smaller cities 
have. Among the big cities, 73 per 
cent reported having reached a bal- 
anced supply of office space. Seven 
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“Hugo and | were getting along in . only 
years when we joined the Minnesota | fepo! 
Mutual family. After five years we know Y 
that in selecting the Minnesota Mutual (UL he ¢ 
: , : rece 

we made the wisest choice of our lives. “ihe 
"For years after we first were married unde 
Hugo ran his own store, so he knew how inves 
to be his own boss. Then suddenly our The 
prospering business was tragically wiped e vider 
out by fire. At 49 Hugo had to seek a ; leet- 
wien Mss ek. says Mrs. Hugo Theimer, Mankato, Minnesota “ ml 
urg 





“After considering several opportu- D. ¢ 
nities Hugo became a life insurance Tl 


salesman—and was soon doing very well. given a demonstration of the Minnesota Mutual's wonderful hous 


But having run his own business, Hugo Organized Sales Plan. Immediately we knew that here was infla 
didn't like being an unimportant cog in the career Hugo had been seeking. astu 
a big machine. “Hugo says that with the Organized Sales Plan the 7 
" ‘ Sod Company's varied life contracts practically sell themselves. ™ 
Our good friend Reuben ceisty. Thanks to the Minnesota Mutual, we*have again that grand the 
mew ae General Agent—suggested t : feeling of complete happiness and security.’ at $. 
in the Minnesota Mutual, Hugo would If you want to know how Hugo Theimer does it, write for 000, 
find the personal touch. Then we were information. No obligation, of course. cons 
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“Zee MINNESOTA MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE CO. | ”: 


SAINT PAUL 1, MINN. Organized 1880 debt 
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IN INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA, CHOOSE 


HOTEL CLAYPOOL 


Completely rehabilitated, the ‘new’ Claypool is gaining the finest reputation 
among discriminating travelers. Beautiful new furnishings and decorations 


have greatly enhanced the popularity of this fine hotel. Con- 
veniently located in the heart of Indianapolis, you'll find 
the Claypool unsurpassed in courteous service and excellent 
accommodations. Next time choose the Claypool. 


Use our reservation service. Call, write, or wire your nearest 
Affiliated National Hotel. 




















AFFILIATED NATIONAL HOTELS 
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per cent were already overbuilt, and 
only the remaining 20 per cent still 
reported shortages. 

Yet, the building boom appears to 
be continuing full steam ahead. A 
recent poll shows that 38 cities now 
have 126 new buildings completed or 
under way. These represent a total 
investment of close to $520,000,000. 
The total amount of space being pro- 
vided is more than 20,000,000 square 
feet—approximately equal to the 
combined total in Philadelphia, Pitts- 
burgh, Baltimore and Washington, 
a & 

This expansion, coupled with the 
housing boom, is approaching new 
inflation in the opinion of the most 
astute economists. They point out 
that the overall urban mortgage debt 
has increased almost 100 per cent in 
the past five years. In 1945 it stood 
at $31,000,000,000. Today it is $60,- 
000,000,000. At the present rate of 
construction and financing the mort- 
gage debt will top $70,000,000,000 
by the end of next year. 

It has been calculated that this 
debt, figured on a per-family basis 
and adjusted to modern price levels, 
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is now very close to the peak of ex- 
panded credit that we had reached 
at the end of the boom of the 1920's. 
Any sudden drop in employment or 
income could create a critical credit 
situation. Here is another danger 
signal in the financing of new con- 
struction. 


Why We Over-Build 


It is true that the bondholders of 
the 1920’s are not in the picture 
today. But what is the ultimate dif- 
ference between a bondholder and a 
policy holder—or between a bond- 
holder and a depositor ? Large opera- 
tions, whether they entail new con- 
struction or the maintenance of 
established properties, necessarily in- 
volve other people’s money. Definite 
responsibilities of public relationship 
and socio-moral obligations are in- 
herent in financing today. 

In the light of all this past ex- 
perience, why do we keep on erect- 
ing more office buildings? The 
answer, of course, is that we can rent 
them. Even under currently high 
construction costs, we can rent them 
at higher rates. 


And why? Because these buildings 
are modern—modern in the mid- 
Century meaning of that word. Pri- 
marily they are air conditioned— 
climate controlled, they call it. The 
air conditioning plant in one of New 
York’s newest structures cost $1,- 
600,000! Largely because of this— 
and some other features, too—these 
buildings afford maintenance savings 
of 30 to 40 per cent below some of 
the older buildings. 

Air conditioning, minimizing dust 
and soot, results in definite labor 
savings. Radiant heat under side- 
walks saves more labor in snow and 
ice removal. Among other features, 
aluminum window frames need no 
painting. 

But one salient characteristic of 
the new buildings that cannot be 
adapted to old buildings at any price 
is their basic planning. They provide 
large blocks of space on one floor 
with great glass areas, better light- 
ing, fewer courts and less waste 
space, new automatic elevator ar- 
rangements for fewer cars and faster 
service. 

(Continued on page 52) 











Some simple facts about 


DIABETES 


Diabetes is a condition in which the body 
is unable to utilize properly the sugars and 
starches in food. This condition is due to 
a deficiency in the body’s supply of insulin. 
However, the use of insulin, made from the 
pancreas of animals, has made the treat- 
ment of diabetes increasingly effective. As 





a result, diabetics usually live long and 
nearly normal lives. In fact, life expectancy 
for the average diabetic today is double 
what it was before insulin was discovered, 
and has increased even more for young 
diabetics. 














RESEARCH promises more effective treatments for diabetics 


Medical science is constantly im- 
proving the treatment of diabetes. 
Different types of insulin, which vary 
in speed and duration of action, have 
been developed to meet the varying 
requirements of patients. A new type 
of insulin, now under trial, combines 
fast action with long-lasting effect. 


There is continuing research on 
other phases of the disease. Work 
with radioactive isotopes and other 
studies offer the hope for further 
progress in treatment, and perhaps 
for the prevention of some cases of 
the disease. 











DETECTION is quick, and easily accomplished 


Sugars and starches cannot be util- 
ized satisfactorily by the untreated 
diabetic. As a result, sugar appears 
in the urine. Having periodic medical 
examinations that include a’ check 
for diabetes helps to insure early diag- 
nosis. If proper treatment is started 
at once, serious complications can 
usually be avoided. 

One recent survey showed that for 


every 4 persons known to have dia- 
betes there were 3 others who had it 
without knowing it. It is now possible 
for anyone who suspects diabetes to 
make a simple, inexpensive test at 
home for sugar in the urine. Kits for 
this test may be obtained at most 
drug stores. If the results of the test 
are positive, a doctor should be con- 
sulted for a complete examination. 

















TREATMENT is largely the patient’s responsibility 


Most doctors agree that the dia- 
betic himself largely determines his 
own future. Cooperation between 
patient and doctor, of course, is es- 
sential. Only the physician can de- 
termine whether or not insulin is re- 
quired, and in what dosage. He will 
also prescribe proper diet and advise 
about necessary exercise. 

Once the correct treatment is es- 
tablished, however, continued suc- 


cessful control of the disease depends 
mainly on the patient. He should be 
careful and faithful in following the 
prescribed instructions, and he 
should be alert for signs of possible 
complications. If the average diabetic 
observes these and other precautions, 
he can usually look forward to living 
a long life with almost undiminished 
activity. 
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Inflation 
and Term 


M. ALBERT LINTON 
President 
Provident Mutual Life 


HE Government's wage policy 
Tis the readjustment period fol- 
lowing World War II was “‘a serious 
blunder which weakened the econ- 
omy of the country and imposed 
hardships on millions of people who 
suffered from price rises,” Mr. Lin- 
ton declared. 

Addressing the 1950 Million Dol- 
lar Round Table he asserted that 
the sound policy during the “catch- 
ing-up” period would have been 
moderate wage increases accom- 
panied by price reductions as pro- 
duction caught up with demand. 


“Instead,” he continued, “power- 
ful labor unions, strongly encour- 
aged and supported by Government, 
sought and obtained several rounds 
of wage increases, far outstripping 
any current increases in productiv- 
ity.” The inevitable result, he said, 
was continually increasing prices, 
all across the board. 

Mr. Linton’s reference to the 
Government’s wage policy was made 
as he developed a strong argument 
against those who recommend the 
purchase of term insurance as the 
best long-range defense against in- 
flation. 

He pointed out to the Round 
Table, which comprises life under- 
writers who during the previous 
year have sold a million dollars or 
more of life insurance protection, 
that with the current fears of grow- 
ing inflation, “the advocates of term 
insurance have re-appeared preach- 
ing their unsound doctrines. Hav- 





ing the welfare of policyholders at 
heart, it is our business to separate 
the wheat from the chaff, and to 
avoid being drawn by the prevailing 
mood into paths likely in the long 
run to lead to serious loss to our 
clients.” 

By means of tables, Mr. Linton 
illustrated the advantages of cash- 
value insurance over term insurance, 
particularly renewable term insur- 
ance under which term policies may 
be renewed at the end of each period 
for an increased premium. Taking 
$10,000 of insurance protection as 
an example, he showed how at the 
outset, starting at age 25, the term 
premiums are only about 40 per cent 
of ordinary life insurance. “That,” 
he stated, “is what makes term in- 
surance so deceptively cheap. 
Therein lies its lure.” 


Costs 


He went on, however, to demon- 
strate how the costs on the same 
amount of protection compare in the 
successive decades from the start- 
ing age to age 65. “Take for ex- 
ample,” Mr. Linton said, “age 35 
at issue. Over the thirty-year period 
the term would have cost $5,747; 
the ordinary life $6,546. For the 
difference of $799 the ordinary life 
policy would have a guaranteed cash 
value of $5,359, as compared with 
zero for the term. Further more, if 
the policyholder desired to continue 
his protection, $10,000 of ordinary 
life at that age would cost over $800 
a year, as compared with the con- 
tinuing $218 for the ordinary life 
taken at age 35.” 

“When a renewable term policy- 
holder reaches his sixties and looks 
back over the past he is likely to 
criticize strongly the company which 
collected so much money as com- 
pared with ordinary life and refuses 
to pay him a cash value,” Mr. Lin- 


Seated, chairman, John D. Todd, C.L.U., Northwestern Mutual, Chicago, succeeding Theo- 
dore Widing, C.L.U., Provident Mutual, Philadelphia; vice chairman, Walter N. Hiller, C.L.U., 
Penn Mutual, Chicago; also to executive committee, William T. Earls, C.L.U., Connecticut 
Mutual, Cincinnati; and G. Nolan Bearden, New England Mutual, Los Angeles. 


ton warned the group. “Arguments 
about compound interest on the ex- 
(Continued on the next page) 
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Sure Builds UP 


Those “level”? commissions — same 


for new and renewal business — on 
Accident, Health and Hospital Poli- 
cies sure build up and especially so 
when added to the liberal commis- 
sions on Life Insurance. All policies 
can be “‘tailored”’ to fit the needs of 
your policyowners and prospects. 


NATIONAL LIFE 
Insurance Company, Montclair, N. J. 


RALPH R. LOUNSBURY, President 
W. J. SIEGER, V. P. & Supt. of Agencies 


LIFE ¢ ACCIDENT e HEALTH ¢ HOSPITAL 
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MDRT—Continued 


tra amounts he would have had to 
pay for ordinary life policy in the 
earlier years fall on deaf ears. The 
policyholder is emotionally upset 
and rational arguments fail to pre- 
vent an adverse reaction to the com- 
pany — frequently expressed in 
strong language to his circle of 
friends. 

“A similar type of reaction is 
likely to be encountered among those 
who are forced to drop their insur- 
ance as the premiums mount with 
the successive renewal dates. When 
they see what they could have done 
with ordinary life, the premiums oi 
which would not have increased, 
they, too, are likely to entertain 
unfavorable opinions of the company 
whose representatives got them into 
such an unsatisfactory position. 
They will regret having succumbed 
to the lure of term insurance, with 
its deceptively low initial cost.” 

Declaring that there is a legiti- 
mate use for term insurance for 
limited purposes and in appropriate 
amounts, Mr. Linton, nevertheless, 
pointed out that trouble “is being 
laid up for the policyholder when 
the lure of low first cost causes term 
insurance to be sold as the basis 
for a long time program of protec- 
tion and separate investment, or 
where the advantages of cash-value 
insurance are not sufficiently set 
forth to cause the policyholder to 
make possible budget adjustments 
to enable him to pay for it. 

“Moreover, over the productive 
years, extending to age 60 or 65, 
the aggregate insurance needs of men 
are likely to increase rather than 
decrease. Hence, all programs in- 
volving decreasing term insurance 
should be given the most careful 
scrutiny. Once a policyholder be- 
comes uninsurable the inexorable de- 
crease in his insurance protection 
over the years can be most exasper- 
ating, not to mention serious from 
the point of view of the family which 
may r€quire expanding protection.” 

Summing up, Mr. Linton said, “| 
liken term insurance to a powerful 
drug. In proper proportions and 
under proper conditions it performs 
a useful service. Used in improper 
amounts and under improper con- 
ditions, it is against the best inter- 
ests of policyholders.” 


(Continued on page 90) 
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MANAGERIAL TRAINING 


HE first comprehensive study 

of education and training in the 
field of life insurance agency manage- 
ment has been completed by the 
Advisory Committee on Agency 
Management Training. This com- 
mittee is composed of twelve top 
flight executives from home offices, 
the field, and The American College 
of Life Underwriters. Since it was 
organized in 1948, it has met 
numerous times throughout the 
country to investigate, analyze, and 
evaluate institutional programs of 
agency management, education, and 
training—such as the Life Insurance 
Agency Management Association's 
Schools in Agency Management, the 
management study and examination 
program of The American College 
of Life Underwriters, management 
round tables, conducted in 24 cities 
in 1949, area management con- 
ferences sponsored by general agents 
and managers under the auspices of 
the National Association of Life Un- 
derwriters, and life agency manage- 
ment institutes conducted by colleges 
and universities. 


Primary Objective 


“In making this thorough study 
of the entire field of management 
education and training, our primary 
objective has been to bring about a 
closer coordination of present com- 
pany and institutional activities in 
the field of management training,” 
Charles W. Campbell, manager, Pru- 
dential, Newark, New Jersey, and 
chairman of the committee, ex- 
plained. 

“We have also endeavored to dis- 
cover which areas of management 
education and training might need 
further strengthening and to make 
specific recommendations for im- 
provement and further development 
where appropriate,” added Olen E. 
Anderson, vice president, John Han- 
cock, co-chairman of the committee. 

Other objectives of the com- 
mittee include: lending coordinated 
advice to the leaders of the various 
institutional programs so as to avoid 
duplication and overlapping of 
functions; assisting general agents 
and managers’ associations in de- 
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veloping education and training pro- 
grams; bringing to the attention of 
LIAMA various problems of man- 
agement that need further study and 
research; studying ways and means 
of obtaining wider and more com- 
plete dissemination of text material, 
research results, and other informa- 
tion that would be of interest and 
help to ficld management personnel. 

Serving with Mr. Campbell and 
representing the National Associa- 
tion of Life Underwriters are: M. L. 
Camps, John Hancock, New York; 
Osborne Bethea, Penn Mutual, New 
York; William Eugene Hays, New 
England Mutual, Boston. 

Members representing the 
LIAMA are: Olen E. Anderson, 
John Hancock, co-chairman ; Calvin 
L. Pontius, Fidelity Mutual; 
William P. Worthington, Home 
Life: Ward Phelps, Mutual Life of 
New York; and A. E. Wall, Con- 
federation Life, who is an ex officio 
member. 

Representing The American Col- 
lege of Life Underwriters is Davis 
W. Gregg, assistant dean. Charles J. 
Zimmerman, associate managing 
director, LIAMA, and Edmund L. 
G. Zalinski, executive vice presi- 
dent, NALU, have been working 
closely with the committee in both a 
staff and advisory capacity. 

Management training on an in- 
stitutional basis has been developing 
steadily since the first two-week 
Schools in Agency Management in 
1929. Just as the job of the agent has 
become more complex, so has that of 
the manager. Most company execu- 
tives have believed that if we are to 
have better trained agents, better 
trained managers also are needed. 
And if the future stewardship of 
America’s vast life insurance market- 
ing force is to be enlightened and 
imaginative, the education and train- 
ing of top grade managerial talent 
must move forward in a broad co- 
ordinated pattern. 

Leaders in the business have long 
recognized the importance of man- 
agerial training and education. How- 
ever, there has been some confusion 
in the minds of both home office and 
field men as to the place of each of 
the various institutional activities. As 


a result, the Advisory Committee 
was formed to coordinate these train- 
ing activities. 

The committee is entirely ad- 

visory. However, it is exercising 
considerable influence because of the 
standing in the business of its mem- 
bers and the work the committee has 
accomplished. J. Harry Wood, 
recently elected president, Central 
Life of Illinois, was the first chair- 
man. 
Work of the committee has been 
handled largely through a number 
of sub-committees assigned to in- 
vestigate certain areas. Examples of 
committee activity include: re- 
vitalization of the course of study 
for the management examinations 
program of The American College 
of Life Underwriters: recommenda- 
tion of one-week graduate schools 
in agency management (first of 
which was held last year) ; approval 
of the development of round tables ; 
publication of a brochure on how to 
conduct area management confer- 
ences; study of printed material in 
the field of management education, 
and preparation of a bibliography in 
this field. 


Brochure 


A brochure, which is in the course 
of preparation by the committee, will 
describe each of the areas in the field 
of agency management education 
and training. It will set forth in 
logical sequence steps that can be 
taken by a man interested in pre- 
paring himself for managerial duties. 
These steps include both company 
and institutional facilities which pro- 
vide for a course of study extending 
over a period of many years. These 
activities also provide established 
agency managers with the oppor- 
tunity for keeping themselves abreast 
of the best management techniques. 
It is the hope of the committee that 
distribution of the booklet to home 
offices and general agents and man- 
agers will result in wider use of the 
various schools and conferences on 
agency management. 

The support of home offices in 
encouraging managers and general 


(Continued on the next page) 





Managerial Training—Continued 


agents to avail themselves of the 
courses is particularly desired by the 
committee. 

The committee feels that the home 
office has the primary responsibility 
in providing education and training 
for managers. However, the group 
feels that institutional efforts have a 
very necessary and important place 
and that they can make a great con- 
tribution in the development of im- 
proved management, just as they 
have done in the area of agent train- 
ing. 

There has been close cooperation 
among the American College, the 
NALU, and the LIAMA, without 
which the committee could not have 
achieved its objectives. 

At a recent meeting of the Advisor 
Committee, progress reports were 
submitted by each of the subcom- 
mittee chairmen. In reporting on the 
LIAMA Schools in Agency Man- 
agement, Mr. Worthington told the 
committee that 99 such schools had 
been held, and that 4.788 men had 
graduated between 1929 and 1950. 
They represented over 225 com- 
panies. The view was expressed that 
these schools should have greater 
enrollments because of their value to 
field management. The committee 
discussed the possibility of urging 
home offices in areas where schools 
might be held to guarantee sufficient 
enrollments. 


Best Training 


The schools have been completely 
revised in recent years, Mr. Worth- 
ington said, as a result of revisions of 
both the Combination and Ordinary 
courses. It was the consensus of the 
committee that these schools offered 
the one best training medium for 
general agents and managers and 
that every effort should be made to 
have them utilized to the utmost. 

Mr. Bethea reported to the com- 
mittee that enrollment for round 
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tables in 1949-50 was 556. In reply 
to a questionnaire sent to each of the 
24 round tables, 18 said there was no 
conflict between the round tables and 
the schools in agency management ; 
3 of the 24 said there was some 
duplication of material; 3 did not 
answer the question. Mr. Bethea 
recommended that a committee be 
appointed to continue promoting the 
round tables but that some con- 
sideration be given to the revision 
of the material and the possible re- 
duction in number of sessions to 10 
or 12. He suggested that great care 
should be taken in selecting modera- 
tors to conduct future round tables. 
At least five associations indicated 
interest in again sponsoring round 
tables during 1950-51, he said. 

The committee agreed that there 
was no conflict with the schools in 
agency management. The round 
tables, they agreed, were “on the 
job training” and discussion forums 
which should supplement the schools. 

The possibility of whether there 
should be greater coordination be- 
tween area management conferences 
and management institutes being 
held on campuses of various univer- 
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sities, such as Illinois and Ohio 
State, was discussed. 

Following up this point, Mr. 
Gregg voiced the opinion that co- 
ordination was desirable principally 
with respect to time and content of 
the two programs. He said that uni- 
versities would welcome direction 
and help from the committee in the 
development of the management in- 
stitutes and that university pro 
grams offer several advantages to 
field agency management not other- 
wise obtainable. Possibly area man- 
agement conferences could be held 
one year and university management 
institutes in alternate years in the 
same areas, he said. 


Certificate 


Mr, Hays told the committee that 
the broad revision of the American 
College Management Program has 
been completed. Successful com- 
pletion of this program includes two 
professional examinations, entitles 
the candidate to a certificate in life 
insurance agency management. Mr. 
Hays emphasized that the American 
College program is functioning pri- 
marily in the field of management 
education and not in the field of 
training. Dr. Gregg told the group 
that study groups would be started 
in New York, Chicago, Philadelphia, 
and perhaps one other city, in the 
fall of 1950. 

In reporting to the committee on 
assistant managerial training, Mr. 
Phelps termed the assistant manager 
“the forgotten man of life insurance.” 
Companies are doing less, he said, in 
the field of training assistant 
managers than they are doing in the 
managerial training field. Mr. 
Phelps said that the subcommittees 
studving this problem had considered 
the possibility of separate round 
tables for assistant managers and 
also encouraging LIAMA to con- 
duct schools for supervisory assist- 
ants. No definite conclusion has been 
reached, but study of the problem 
will continue. 
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By O. D. Brundidge of Chrestman, Brundidge, 


feunteta, Elliott & Bateman, Dallas, Texas. 


Where Written Application for In- 
surance States That the Application 
Is Subject to Acceptance at the 
Home Office and the Policy Not Ef- 
fective Until Delivered to Assured 
While in Good. Health, the Insurer Is 
Not Liable Under the Policy When 
the Applicant Dies Before the Risk Is 
Accepted Even Though the First Pre- 
mium Is Paid When Making Appli- 


cation 


On October 11, 1948, J. E. Roland 
made an application for a “Select 
Risk” accident insurance policy, pay- 
ing the first premium at that time. 
On October 14, 1948, Roland was 
killed. His beneficiary, being denied 
payment on the policy, filed suit, 
alleging the soliciting agent for the 
company orally agreed that the policy 
would become effective upon pay- 
ment of the first premium. The In- 
surer answered, denying liability, 
and basing its defense on the agree- 
ment in the application and in the 
receipt for payment. 

The application, signed by the 
deceased, stated that the applicant 
agreed that the insurance would not 
be in force until the application was 
accepted and the policy issued nor 
until the policy was delivered to and 
accepted by the applicant while in 
good health and free from injury. 
The receipt, signed by the soliciting 
agent, for the premium paid stated 
that the application was taken sub- 
ject to the approval of the insurer at 
its home office, with the right to 
reject the application and return the 
premium expressly reserved. 

One officer of the insurance com- 
pany testified that a soliciting agent 
was not empowered to enter into a 
contract of insurance for the com- 
pany, and further that every appli- 
cation was investigated to determine 
whether the applicant was a desire- 
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able risk. Another officer of the 
Insurer testified that an investiga- 
tion on this policy was requested on 
October 16, 1948, and that the com- 
pany received a report on October 
2lst which was made on October 
19th stating that the applicant had 
been killed on October 14th. The 
premium was refunded on October 
23rd. 

Testimony admitted over the ob- 
jection of the Insurer in the trial 
court was to the effect that the 
soliciting agent had made the state- 
ment to others than the deceased, as 
well as to the deceased at other 
times prior to this particular appli- 
cation, that insurance on the type 
policy involved in this suit became 
effective on payment of the pre- 
mium, The agent denied making 
such statements. After a verdict of 
the jury in favor of the beneficiary, 





Mr. Brundidge, an attorney-at-law, was 
Chairman of the Health and Accident In- 
surance Law Committee of the American 
Bar Association for 1944-1945. He is also 
Chairman of the Board and General Counsel 
for the Great American Reserve Insurance 
Company. 


the trial court entered judgment 
for the insurance company notwith- 
standing the verdict, on the ground 
that the testimony admitted over the 
objection was inadmissable, and that 
the objectionable testimony was the 
only basis for the verdict rendered. 


The Supreme Court, affirming the 
judgment of the trial court, based 
its decision on such cases as Hines 
v. Metropolitan Life Insurance Com- 
pany (36 S. E. (2d) 137), and 
others, wherein the court said that 
it was clear from the application and 
receipt that a written policy of 
insurance was contemplated by the 
parties rather than an oral contract, 
and that all prior agreements were 
merged in the written agreement; 
that the testimony concerning the 
oral agreement was inadmissable to 
contradict by parol evidence the 
terms of the written agreement and 
should have been excluded. 

RoLtanp v. CoLontaL Lire & 
ACCIDENT INSURANCE COMPANY, 
South Carolina Supreme Court, case 
No. 3280, Opinion 16, 403. Filed 
August 30, 1950. W. H. Harley, 
Blackwell, Sullivan & Wilson of 
Laurens, S. C. for appellant. O. L. 
Long of Laurens, S. C., Augustus 
Black of Columbia, S. C. for Re- 
spondent. 


Insurance oman | Liable to Bene- 
ficiary on Policy Where Beneficiary's 
Insurable Interest Is Doubtful 


Insurer, in February of 1946, 
issued a policy on the life of John 
Belcher, an illiterate colored man, 
living in South Carolina. The ap- 
plication was in the handwritting of 
the Insurer’s agent and signed by 
the applicant making his mark. 

(Continued on the next page) 


Legal Spotlight—Continued 


The insured died in February 
1948, two years after issuance of the 
policy. The application recited 
Belcher to be forty-one years of age. 
Further, it recited the beneficiary, 
Ben Warren, another illiterate negro, 
to be the nephew of the insured, 
when in fact he was not related in 
any respect to the insured altho he 
called Belcher “Uncle John.” 

The coroner’s physician reported 
that the age of the deceased was 


seventy-nine years and that the cause 
of death was “Cardiodrenal” and 
remote cause “Senility.”” There was 
testimony to the effect that Belcher 
had taken the policy out on his 
life, had begun premium payments 
thereon, and had, at a later date, 
turned the policy over to Warren 
for the purpose of making payments 
thereon because he had become 
financially unable to do so. 

The Insurer denied liability on the 
policy and a trial was had, resulting 
in a verdict in favor of the beneficiary 
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When it comes to getting a prospect to commit himself to saving, 
Bankerslifemen are really effective; although we must admit we 
don’t know any who use lie detectors. 


The methods of the typical Bankerslifeman are those he has 
learned through training and supervised activity in the field. 
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dence as a competently trained life insurance advisor. 


This very competence, with a thoroughly professional attitude, 
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for the full amount of the policy. 
On appeal the judgement of the trial 
court was affirmed. The grounds for 
appeal were based on three theories, 
that the policy as issued was a gam- 
bling contract, that the insured was 
mentally incompetent and could not 

make the contract for insurance, and 
that the evidence was clearly in pre 

ponderance against the verdict. Th 

Supreme Court, in answer to the 

Insurer’s questions, stated that one 
may procure insurance on his own 
life and make it payable to whom 

ever he wishes, if in good faith and 
not to cover a wagering policy, on 
the theory that every man has an 
insurable interest in his own life. 
The trial court having found no 
wagering contract to exist from the 
facts presented, and the evidence 
presented being susceptible to such a 
finding, the Supreme Court was con- 
cluded to the trial court’s finding on 
the question of a wagering contract. 
The Supreme Court in answering 
the questions concerning mental in 

capacity and the weight of the evi- 
dence thereon held that on the factual 
findings it was also bound to the 
findings in the trial court, and 
further that even though the evi- 
dence might have tended to show 
the insured to be mentally unsound, 
the insurer, to whose agent the in- 
sured’s mental capacity should have 
been apparent, is in no position to 
profit thereby as a wrong doer can- 
not shield himself from liability by 
asking the law to condemn _ the 
credulity of the ignorant and un- 
wary. That the aforegoing, in con- 
junction with the fact that the in- 
sured made application and that he 
or someone other than the beneficiary 
paid the premiums thereon for three 
or four months, was sufficient to 
support the verdict of the jury as to 
the insured’s mental capacity to make 
the contract. 

WARREN, respondent v. PILGRIM 
HEALTH & Lire INSURANCE CoM- 
PANY, South Carolina Supreme 
Court, case No. 3259, Opinion 16,- 
401. ~Filed August 28, 1950. 14 
CCH Life Cases 546. Mays, Feath- 
erstone & Bradford of Greenwood, 
S. C. for Appellants. Nicholson & 
Nicholson of Greenwood, S. C. for 
Respondents. 





One strawberry to another: "If we 
hadn't been in that bed together, 
we wouldn't be in this jam." 
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ORE than 11,000 insured pen- 
sion plans, covering some 2,- 
800,000 workers, were in force with 
the life insurance companies of the 
country by the middle of this year, 
the Institute of Life Insurance re- 
ports. 

Annual retirement income to be 
provided under these plans is ex- 
pected to be well in excess of $1,000,- 
000,000 and to back this up $4,- 
500,000,000 already has been put 
into life company reserves, invested 
in productive enterprise throughout 
the nation. 

The number of plans has increased 
seven-fold in the past ten years from 
1,500 in 1940 and the number of 
workers covered has quadrupled 
from 700,000. During the first six 
months of this year, new pension 
plans were being set up at the rate 
of 60 per month, with over 200,000 
persons being brought under pen- 
sion protection in the half year. 


Developed Since 1940 


“There has been a stimulation of 
public interest in the subject of pen- 
sion planning during the past year 
and yet the development of insured 
pension plans has been persistent 
over the past decade,” the Institute 
commented. ‘During the war years, 


PENSION PLANS 





1941-45, insured pensions doubled 
in number of persons covered. In the 
years since the end of the war, they 
have almost doubled again. These 
insured pension plans will have a 
long-term stabilizing effect on the 
economy, both from the large sums 
to be paid annuitants and the invest- 
ment uses of reserve funds.” 

The greater number of plans was 
on the individual policy pension trust 
basis at mid-year, more than 7,250 
such trusts being in force. They 
averaged only about 65 persons per 
plan, making the total covered 450,- 
000. This reflected the popularity 
of the individual policy plan among 
small employers. In 1940 there had 
been only 420 such plans in force, 
then covering some 15,000 persons. 

The largest number of workers 
was covered by group annuities, 
nearly 2,300 such contracts setting 
up pension programs for 2,000,000 
workers on June 30. The average 
group covered by the group plans 
was 900. In 1940, group annuity 
contracts numbered 770 and they 
covered 575,000 workers. 

Another type of group annuity 
plan, the deposit administration plan, 
which sets up reserve funds for the 
group as a whole but does not es- 
tablish specific worker annuities un- 
til retirement time, has had special 
development recently. These plans 


are usually used for somewhat larger 
groups and averaged just over 2,000 
persons per group. At mid-year, 70 
such plans were in force, covering 
150,000 workers. This represented 
a rise in the first half of the year of 
70 percent in number of such plans. 


Large Income Provided 


In addition to these three major 
types of pension plans written by the 
life insurance companies, 1,400 in- 
sured pension plans of other types 
were in force, providing pensions for 
200,000 persons. 

While the amount of retirement 
income to be provided by the in- 
sured pension plans in force at the 
start of this year was known to be 
in excess of $1,100,000,000 per year, 
the eventual income under these 
plans will be much larger. The exact 
amount cannot be determined, as 
group annuities are reported on the 
basis of income provided by pre- 
miums to date, the other pension 
plans reporting total income at nor- 
mal retirement age. The group an- 
nuities alone have set up annual in- 
come of $500,000,000 to date and 
under most of these plans each year’s 
additional premium represents a 
fully paid up pension unit. The in- 
come to be provided at normal re- 


(Continued on the next page) 





INSURED PENSION PLANS IN THE UNITED STATES 


A Survey of Retirement Plans in Force With Life Insurance Companies 


Deposit Individual 
Group Administration Policy Pension Other 
- Annuities Plans Trusts Plans Total 
1 
Number of Plans ............. 770 20 420 320 1530 
~ acd of Persons Covered .. 575,000 70,000 15,000 40,000 700,000 
Number of Plans ............. 1550 20 4360 770 6700 
aaa of Persons Covered ... 1,150,000 70,000 220,000 80,000 1,520,000 
premier Of Plas 2....60.05.0% 2040 Kit) 5800 1 9070 
Peal of Persons Covered ... 1,675,000 125,000 375,000 150,000 2,325,000 
9 
Neumber'of Plans ........e080. 2200 40 7040 1380 10,660 
Number of Persons Covered .. 1,800,000 125,000 450,000 175,000 2,550,000 
__ Re a rene $3,550,000,000 $175,000,000 $425,000,000 $350,000,000 $4,500,000,000 
RT oh ONL ok oat le. y $550,000,000 $30,000,000 $150,000,000 $65,000,000 95,000,000 
Annual Income at Retirement* $500,000,000 $175,000,000 $400,000,000 $100,000,000 $1,175,000,00C 
1950 (Mid-Year) 
Number of Plans ............. 2260 70 7270 1420 11,020 
Number of Persons Covered ... 1,975,000 150,000 450,000 200,000 2,775,000 


* For Group Annuities, the amount of annual income provided at retirement is only the amount paid for to date. For the other types of plans, this 
figure represents the total annual income that is expected to be provided at retirement. . 
Source: A survey made by the Institute of Life Insurance covering 197 U. S, and Canadian companies. 
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The Friendly Company of Distinction 
| presents The ROLL CALL of 


‘U-MEA 


* Quality Award Win- 
ners selected yearly 
by The National As- 
sociation of Life Under- 
writers and the Life 
Insurance Agency Man- 
agement Association. 










N. J. TSCHANTZ A. J. ULLMAN 
Canton, Ohio Salem, Oregon 
N. J. Tschantz, General Agent at Canton, Ohio, since 1929 has won 
the Quality Award for six consecutive years. At the present time he is 
President of the Company’s Builders Club, top-ranking group of 
career underwriters. 
Year in and year out since 1935 General Agent A. J. Ullman of 
Salem, Oregon, has earned recognition as one of The Ohio National’s 
leading producers of “Quality” business. 
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Pan-American Agents have a real desire to serve their clients. What's 
more . . . they’re armed with competitive merchandise, flexible 
underwriting, sales aids . . . all giving them a better chance at success. 
By careful selection and training of its representatives, Pan-American’s 
clients are served.only by men and women thoroughly competent—trained 
to give intelligent insurance counsel. Their desire to serve is intensified 
by a plan for compensation which gives greater recognition to those who 


perform their work exceptionally well and render outstanding service. 
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Pension Plan—Continued 


tirement date under the other plans 
amounts to $675,000,000. 

The countrywide interest in pen 
sion planning, greatly stimulated in 
the past year, has resulted in many 
of the life insurance companies set 
ting up special pension departments 
and extending to field representa 
tives direct help by experts from the 
home office in establishing and sery 
icing the plans. 





STATEMENT OF THE OWNERSHIP, MANAGE 
MENT, CIRCULATION, Etc., REQUIRED BY THE 
ACT OF CONGRESS OF AUGUST 24, 1912, OF 
BEST'S INSURANCE NEWS, LIFE EDITION, PUB- 
LISHED MONTHLY AT ALBANY, N. Y., FOR 
OCTOBER |, 1950. 

State of New York, County of New York, ss 
Before me, a Notary Public in and for the State 
and County aforesaid, personally appeared Arthur 
Snyder, who, having been duly sworn according 
to law, deposes and says that he is the business 
manager of Best's Insurance News, Life Edition, 
and that the following is, to the best of his 
knowledge and belief, a true statement of the 
ownership, management and circulation of the 
aforesaid publication for the date shown in the 
above caption, required by the Act of August 
24, 1912, embodied in section 411, Postal Laws and 
Regulations, printed on the reverse of this form, 
to wit: 

|. That the names and addresses of the pub- 
lisher, editor, managing editor and business man- 
agers, respectively, are: Publisher, Alfred M. Best 
Co., Inc., Executive Offices, 75 Fulton St., New 
York, N. Y.; Editor-in-Chief, Alfred M. Best; 
Managing Editor, Chester M. Kellogg; Business 
Manager, Arthur Snyder, all of 75 Fulton Street, 
New York, N. Y. 

2. That the owner is Alfred M. Best Company, 
Inc., 7> Fulton St., New York, N. Y.; and that the 
owners of 1% or more of the stock are: 

Mrs. Annie ¥. Ammermuller, 924 West End Ave., 
New York, N. Y.; Mildred B. Baird, 86 Prospect 
Ave., Montclair, N. J.; Stannard L. and Giadys 
K. Baker, Lansing, Mich.; Aifred M. Best, 75 Ful- 
ton St., New York, N. Y.; Walter C. Betts, 
Montreal, Canada; Central Hanover Bank & Irust 
Co., New York, N. Y.; Crum & Forster, 110 Wil- 
liam Street, New York, N. Y.; Flitcraft, Inc., 75 
Fulton St., New York, N. Y.; Guaranty Bank & 
Trust Co., Cedar Rapids, lowa; Albert M. John- 
son, Estate of, Hollywood, Cal.; Kellogg & Co., 
Westfield, N. J.; Alice L. Kellogg, 6l> Tremont 
Ave., Westfield, N. J.; C. B. Keiiogg, 603 Tre- 
mont Ave., Westfield, N. J.; C. M. nellogg, 615 
Tremont Ave., Westfield, N. J.; John Mctiraevy, 
Jr., 75 Fulton St., New York, N. Y.; Old Colony 
Trust Co., Boston, Mass.; Raymond T. Smith, 10 
South LaSalle Street, Chicago, Ill.; Mrs. Raymond 
T. Smith, Golf, tll.; Vance C. Smith, 1710-333 No. 
Michigan Ave., Chicago, lil.; Arthur Snyder, 75 
Fulton St., New York, N. Y.; Kathryn Snyder, 
Garden City, N. Y.; Elma W. and Joan W 
Thomas, Indianapolis, Ind.; William E. Whitney, 
139 Clifton St., Belmont, Mass. 

That the known bondholders, mortgagees and 
other security holders owning or holding | per 
cent or more of total amount of bonds, mort- 
gages or other securities are: None. 

4. That the two paragraphs next above, giving 
the names of the owners, stockholders and se- 
curities holders, if any, contain not only the list 
of stockholders and security holders as, they 
appear upon the books of the company, but also, 
in cases where the stockholder or security holder 
appear upon the books of the company as trustee 
or in any other fiduciary relation, the: name of 
the person or corporation for whom such trustee 
is acting, is given; also that the said two para- 
graphs contain statements embracing affiant's full 
knowledge and belief as to the circumstances and 
conditions under which stockholders and security 
holders who do not appear upon the books of the 
companyas trustees hold stock and securities‘in‘a 
capacity other than that of a bona fide owner; 
and this affiant has no reason to believe that any 
other person, association or corporation has any 
interest, direct or indirect in the said stock, 
bonds or other securities than as so stated by him. 

ARTHUR SNYDER, 
Business Manager. 
Sworn to and subscribed before me this 13th 


day of Sept., 1950 
ELIZABETH BRENNER 
Notary Public, State of New York; Qualified in 
Kings County No. 557, No. 24-0407700; Certificate 
filed in New York & Kings Registers’ Offices & 
AG Co. Clerk's Office; Term expires March 30, 
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AMERICAN UNITED LIFE 





New Juvenile Policy 


American United Life Insurance Company, of Indi- 
anapolis, Ind., has announced a new plan of insurance 
for children—the “Junior Shielder.” The new policy, 
like its counterpart, the ‘Shielder,” is a life paid-up at 
70 with modified premiums for two years and dividends 
beginning at the end of the second year. 

The “Junior Shielder,” however, grows with the 
child. Until the insured attains age 16, the amount of 
insurance is one-fifth the ultimate amount. At age 16 
the amount increases to one-half the ultimate amount, 
and the ultimate amount then becomes effective from 
age 21 on. 

Sample premiums and dividends according to the 
current scale are shown below for a $1,000 unit (increas- 
ing to an ultimate amount of $5,000). 


Age 0 5 10 

Premium, Ist 2 Yrs. .... $42.08 $48.23 $55.96 
thereafter . 46.24 52.74 60.99 

Dividend, 2nd Yr. ..... $4.23 $460 $ 5.12 
 } ) 4.90 5.44 6.13 
 *, aaa 6.21 7.01 8.76 
| Ae 7.73 9.58 12.99 
\ | er 10.26 13.77 16.47 


CONNECTICUT GENERAL 


Accident Liberalization 


Protection for wife and children can now be included 
in the accident insurance contract carried by the head of 
a family with the Connecticut General Life Insurance 
Company of Hartford. 

The company has announced it will add its new de- 
pendents’ coverage rider to both old and new accident 
insurance policies. The coverage is extended to the 
insured’s wife and to his children within the age limits 
of 3 through 17. The company’s usual age limits for 
accident coverage will apply to wives. 

The dependent rider will provide payments for medi- 
cal, hospital, surgical and nursing costs resulting from 


and economical supplement to the accident insurance 
coverage for the head of the family. Amounts of protec- 
tion available for children are from $1,000 to $2,500; 
for wives from $1,000 to $5,000. Where benefits other 
than blanket expense coverage are desired for depend- 
ents they will continue to be available through individual 
policies for the members of the family. Per annum cost 
for the first $1,000 is $14 for the wives; $13 for the 
children. Each $500 additional up to the maximum costs 
$2.50 per year. 


EQUITABLE SOCIETY 
Equipment Business Booming 


The six months’ old Equitable plan for the lease of 
freight cars and Diesel locomotives to the railroads has 
resulted in contracts for railroad*equipment costing over 
$132,000,000, it was announced in Sept. by Thomas I. 
Parkinson, President of the Society. This includes 
19,150 freight cars costing over $102,000,000 and 207 
Diesel locomotives costing about $30,000,000. In addi- 
tion, negotiations are under way with four railroads 
for equipment costing approximately $15,000,000. 

The current shortage of freight cars and the mounting 
freight loads due to the war in Korea have considerably 
enlarged Equitable’s purchase-lease car and Diesel in- 
vestment plans, Mr. Parkinson disclosed. As compared 
with the old types of railroad equipment financing, such 
as equipment trust certificates and conditional sales 
agreements, The Equitable plan has special advantages 
for all parties concerned, he said. 


Financial Help 


By eliminating the 20 per cent cash down payment 
traditionally required, Mr. Parkinson pointed out, the 
railroads will be financially able to move toward Chair- 
man Johnson of the Interstate Commerce Commission’s 
recommended goal of 405,000 new freight cars by 1952. 
That huge fleet, at a rounded figure of $5,000 per car, 
ordinarily would require a total expenditure of $2,025,- 
000,000. The 20 per cent down payment under equip- 
ment trust financing would amount to $405,000,000, a 
burdensome financial expenditure for American rail- 





accidental bodily injury. It is designed as a convenient 
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Here’s Something It’s All 
Right to Hoard 


Here’s something people can hoard all they want. 
It’s Life Insurance,—and the more Life Insurance they 
buy and “hoard,” the better it will be for everybody, 


because Life Insurance is a deadly enemy of inflation. 


Furthermore, there’s no scarcity of this great service 
that is Life Insurance. Now, as always, it stands ready 
to help people in planning their own security against 


the hazards of today and the uncertainty of tomorrow. 











The NATIONAL LIFE AND le 
CD ACCIDENT InsuranceCo.,Inc. Ree 


| HOME OFFICE, Nasional Building, NASHVILLE, TENN. 
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Agents! Do You Want -- 


¥ Large Commissions 
¥ Steady Renewals 
¥ Standard Policies 


(rates and provisions competitive with 
every old line legal reserve life com- 
pany in the U. S.) 


¥ Special Policies } 
(two of them, both sure-fire best 
sellers.) 


¥ Established Territories in the 
South 


¥ Brand New Territories in 
Texas and Oklahoma 
¥ A Sound Company 


— in assets for every $100 of liabil- 
ity). 


National Equity Life has operated in the South for 27 
years, and is now expanding into Texas and Oklahoma. 
This may mean unusual opportunities for you. 


Write today for full information. 


NATIONAL EQUITY LIFE INS. CO. 
Little Rock, Arkansas CC. E. Lowry, Pres. 














EQUITABLE SOCIETY—Continued 


roads which still must finance new passenger car re- 
quirements, make cash outlays for right-of-way and 
structure expenditures and add to their Diesel loco- 
motive fleet. 


It costs a railroad substantially less in net cash outlay 
to lease a freight car under The Equitable plan than to 
finance it by equipment trust certificates or conditional 
sales contracts, Mr. Parkinson said. Using a $5,280 box 
car as a typical example, the railroad’s cash outlay would 
be $1,800 less than under equipment trust financing 
during the first 15 years of the lease. During the first 
20 years it would be $1,700 less and during the first 25 
years it would be over $1,600 less. On freight car 
interchange among railroads, the $1.75 per diem charge 
is actually higher than Equitable’s daily rental. For 
example, on a box car costing $5,280 many railroads 
would pay The Equitable the following per diem rentals, 
under a 15-year lease: first three years, $1.55; second 
three years, $1.50; third three years, $1.25; fourth three 
years, .95; and the fifth three years, .50. 


“First Time in History" 


After the original 15-year period has expired, the 
railroad has the option to run Equitable leased freight 
cars an additional ten years at the very nominal rate of 
20 cents per diem. That means that a railroad lessee 
under The Equitable plan will have a substantial profit 
out of the $1.75 per day interchange charge paid by the 
road holding its equipment. 


“For the first time in American railroad history,” Mr. 
Parkinson declared, “the roads are able to modernize 
their equipment on a long-term basis without making 
their rehabilitation plans subject to the ‘hills and valleys’ 
of year-to-year earnings. It will also eliminate the 
‘pauper’ years from which both car and locomotive 
manufacturing companies have suffered so disastrously 
in the past. Finally, the life insurance policyholder, es- 
sentially a long-term investor, has a sound investment 
yielding a minimum return of three per cent.” 


FARMERS & BANKERS LIFE 


Favorably Examined 


The Farmers & Bankers Life Insurance Company, 
Wichita, Kansas was examined (Association) by the 
Insurance Departments of Colorado and Kansas as of 
December 31, 1949, covering the operations of the com- 
pany since December 31, 1946. After various increases 
and decreases, the total assets were increased $14,037 
from $26,841,894 to $26,855,931. Primarily through an 
over-estimate of taxes due and accrued an accidental 
death benefit reserve estimate, $129,248 was transferred 
to surplus, increasing that item to $1,602,549 from 
$1,473,301. 
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FOREST LAWN LIFE 
Stock Dividend 


A permit has been granted by the Insurance Depart- 
ment of California so that the Forest Lawn Life Insur- 
ance Company of Glendale, California may issue 50,000 
additional shares of capital stock at a par value of $1.00, 
thereby increasing the capital from $200,000 to $250,000. 


HOME LIFE 


Fulton Dies 


James A. Fulton, president of the Home Life Insur- 
ance Company, New York, N. Y. since 1929, died on 
September 21 last, after a brief illness. 

Mr. Fulton entered the business at the age of 17 as 
an agent, and after securing his college and law degrees, 
became superintendent of agencies of the Continental 
American Life of Wilmington, and later was appointed 
agency vice president. In 1927 he joined the Home Life 
as superintendent of agencies and was elected vice presi- 
dent in 1928. In the same year he was elected to the 
board of directors and in 1929 was named president. 





Cameron 


Worthington 


William J. Cameron, with the company since 1917 in 
actuarial capacities, has been elected president. William 
P. Worthington, in the business since 1919 and with the 
company since 1933 in agency capacities, has succeeded 
Mr. Cameron as executive vice president. To Mr. 
Worthington goes the major credit for the company’s 
unique record of issuing the largest average size ordinary 
policies in the business, $12,438 in 1949. 


LIFE & CASUALTY 
Stock Dividend 


On October 17 last the stockholders of the Life & 
Casualty Insurance Company of Nashville, Tennessee 
held a special meeting to vote on the proposed stock 
dividend increasing the capital from $6,000,000 to $8.- 
000,000. The board of directors approved this motion 
on September 26. The last time the company declared 
\ stock dividend was in 1947 when the amount was 20%. 
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NEW TERRITORIES OPEN 
IN EXPANSION PROGRAM 


Opportunity may lie everywhere, but 
western agents can add to it the security 
of an old-line legal reserve company, 
now in its 3lst secure year, and in the 
full swing of expansion. 


In the last 9 years, insurance in force 
has just about tripled; premium income 
has increased 600%! 


Fruitful opportunities for general agents 


and big personal producers in every state 
west of the Mississippi. 


Write today for full information. 


THE NATIONAL RESERVE LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
KANSAS 





TOPEKA 














Occidental Life is bring- 
ing thumbnail sketches 
of "old timers" of its field 
force . .. men who can 
testify that every month 
is a good month with 
Occidental. Liberal con- 
tracts, close home office 
support, consistent train- 
ing programs and soles 
promotion aid .. . keep 
every month "good" with 
Occidental! 





Clarence Rogers 
Pueblo, Colo. 


Occidental Life saiutes 
Clarence F Rogers of 
Pueblo, Colorado, 
whose twenty-five years 
with the Company is 
made up of 350 “good” 
months. Clarence Rog- 
ers, now on his li4ist 
“app-a-week" record 

. still finds time 


to engage in civic and 
‘ fraternal activities as 
well as to hunt elk in 


INSURANCE COMPANY season. Yes, we salute 





eee you — Clarence Rogers 
RALEIGH NORTH CAROLINA —on your 25th anni- 
SAVPENCE FT £EE Paes cane versary! 
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OUR PRIVILEGES 
LET’S KEEP THEM 








Since the signing of the Constitution, the United 
States has led the world in ventures of freedom; 
has evaded wars of selfish aggression, wars of 
imperialism, wars of oppression and greed. 


No other nation of the world has the record of 
the United States as a benefactor of the oppressed; 
or her record for organizing and providing re- 
lief for stricken people of any nation. 


No other nation has given her people an equal 
opportunity to build for themselves—the privilege 
of climbing to the top of any profession or oc- 
cupation via their own ability. 


Life insurance companies were built with the same 
high ideals—built to preserve, protect and carry 
out the dreams of the people. Let us keep the privi- 
leges of our country intact and carry on the ideals 
of the Life Underwriter. If you are interested in 
the profession, you will find it pays to be friendly 
with 


PEOPLES LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


“The Friendly Company" 
FRANKFORT _— INDIANA 




















II 


A WELL-BALANCED COMPANY 


“the balance 
will decide the matter” 


THOMAS FULLER 
English Philosopher 


In all matters, the making of a 
sound decision calls for the 
consideration of all influencing 
factors. In appraising a life 
insurance company, past achievement, 
present progress and 
future opportunity must be 
weighed in the balance. 


Such consideration will reveal 
that in every respect Fidelity is a 
well-balanced company. 


= The 
= FIDELITY MUTUAL 
= LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


THE PARKWAY AT FAIRMOUNT AVENUE 
PHILADELPHIA + PENNSYLVANIA 


NATIONAL LIFE OF VERMONT 


Family Income to 65 


Latest addition to the sales kit of the National Life 
Insurance Company, Montpelier, Vermont, is a Family 
Income to Age 65 policy. Designed to meet the insur- 
ance needs of younger men, it is offered at issue ages 20 
to 40 for a sum insured of from $2,500 to $50,000. 

A monthly income of $10 per $1,000 sum insured is 
payable to age 65, if the insured dies prior thereto, and 
at age 65 the sum insured is payable. These death 
benefits may, however, be commuted, if desired, and 
paid either in one sum or under any of the settlement 
options contained in the policy. Thus the insured may 
provide an income for his family until he would have 
been age 65, or alternatively may provide a larger in 
come payable for a shorter period of time, as for ex- 
ample, while the children are of school age. In the 
event of death after age 65, the sum insured is immedi 
ately payable, and the policy settlement options are also 
available here, if desired. 


Features of Policy 


The policy contains the right of conversion without 
evidence of insurability during a period dependent upon 
age at issue, ranging from eleven years for issue age 20 
to six years for issue age 40. Under this conversion 
option the sum insured is converted to Ordinary Life 
as of original age and date, and the full balance of the 
then commuted value of the policy may be converted as 
of attained age to any Life, Limited Payment Life or 
Endowment policy. Through the use of this conversion 
privilege, the insured is enabled to retain on a permanent 
basis the full amount of insurance protection in effect at 
the time conversion is effected. 

The Accidental Death Benefit may be attached to the 
policy for an amount equal to the sum insured. Like 
wise, Waiver of Premium disability benefits are avail 
able. 

A special feature of the new contract is the disability 
income benefit which is offered, providing a monthly 
income of $10 for each $1,000 sum insured under the 
policy. This larger amount of disability income is 
granted in recognition of the substantial protection 
afforded by the policy over and above the sum insured 


PACIFIC MUTUAL 


Mutualization 

Insurance Commissioner Wallace K. Downey on 
Sept. 22 issued his decision approving the plan of volun 
tary mutualization of Pacific Mutual Life Insurance 
Company of Los Angeles, Calif. The plan will have the 
ultimate effect of changing the corporation from a stock 
to a non-stock company through purchase of the out- 
standing stock for the benefit of life policyholders. The 
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Commissioner emphasized that this action does not in- 
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volve a financial reorganization nor does it indicate any 
financial weakness in the company. On the contrary, he 
stated that the company is entirely sound and in the 
best financial condition of its history. 

This matter has been pending before the California 
insurance Department for some time and was the sub- 
ject of several weeks of hearing in August of this year. 

In 1936 the company reinsured the business of The 
Pacific Mutual Life Insurance Company of California, 
an entirely separate and distinct organization, under the 
terms of an agreement approved by the Courts. That 
agreement provided for assumption of certain unprofit- 
able contracts called “Non-Cancellable Disability,” on a 
reduced indemnity basis, and made provisten for the 
restoration of the reduction from time to time out of 
profits earned. 

Substantial progress on restorations has been made 
to date. The Rehabilitation Agreement also provided 
for an option on the part of policyholders to mutualize 
the company on a plan to be prepared by a committee of 
experts to be appointed under its terms if the policy- 
holders so elected. The plan, prepared by a committee 
of outstanding life insurance and financial experts, was 
submitted to Commissioner Downey for his approval 
after the policyholders voted for its submission. It set 
a minimum price of $3,000,000 for the stock of the com- 
pany with substantial augmentations if full restoration 
of the Non-Cancellable contracts was accomplished prior 
to 1973. The funds for the purchase will come from the 
profits of the New Company after Non-Cancellable res- 
toration has been completed. The normal course of such 
restoration will not be affected. 


Opposition 


The plan was strenuously opposed by a committee of 
share holders of the Old Company and a group of Non- 
Cancellable policyholders who contended that the price 
was too low and that its acceptance would cut out the 
chance of earlier restoration by the Old Company if it 
could obtain funds therefor. 

The decision points out that the Old Company has 
had over fourtecn years to refinance itself, and has been 
unable to do so, and that the Non-Cancellable policy- 
holders by accepting reinsurance in the New Company 
are bound by the Rehabilitation Agreement, one of the 
terms of which gave the life policyholders the option to 
mutualize the company. 


POSTAL LIFE 


New Policy 


Simultaneous with the holding of the first convention 
‘or their fieldmen at Lake George, New York, on Sep- 
tember 30 through October 3, the Postal Life Insurance 
Co. of New York introduced a new policy. 

Known as the “Special Whole Life Paid Up at 85,” 
he new policy, with its basic minimum of $5,000, pro- 

ides double, triple and quadruple protection when com- 
(Continued on the next page) 
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Live Wires... 





are everywhere in the great Volunteer State. 

Some give us aluminum pots and atom bombs. 
Others, the high-powered human ones, spark Southern 
progress in the mills, on the farms and in better living. 

Thousands of these “live wire” families depend on 
LIFE OF GEORGIA for emergency protection against life’s 
power failures. Some 377 LIFE OF GEORGIA men and 
women ... Tennesseans all .. . help keep the lights 
burning in Volunteer homes! 


HOME CEFICE = ATLANTA 























POSTAL LIFE—Continued 


bined with Convertible Term Riders. The plan is issued 
at ages 15 to 65 inclusive, contains all standard policy 
provisions, automatic premium loan and supplemental 
benefits such as disability waiver of premium, family 
income up to 2% of its face value or term riders for 10, 
15 or 20 years may be added. 


PRUDENTIAL 


75th Anniversary 


Some 75,000 persons throughout the United States, 
Canada and Hawaii on Oct. 13 commemorated the 75th 
anniversary of the founding of The Prudential Insur- 
ance Co. of America. 


A WORLD'S RECORD | 


Hall-a-Billion in 20 Years... 


BROKERS and SALESMEN 
—Use the Liberal Contracts, 
Underwriting Facilities and 
Sales Tools that mean Issued 
and Paid-for Business 


UNITED BENEFIT LIFE INSURANCE. COMPANY 


OMAHA. NEBRASKA 








D'Olier Dodds Shanks Driscoll 


Personnel of the company’s 1,300 field offices, together 
with members of their families and other guests, 
gathered simultaneously in some 400 key cities to attend 
birthday gatherings and to hear a special broadcast from 
the firm’s headquarters at Newark, N. J. It was the first 
time that Prudential’s big “family” of 44,000 employees 
has joined in a simultaneous celebration. 

On its regular morning “Jack Berch Program” 
(N.B.C.), Carrol M. Shanks, Prudential’s president, 
and officials from other sections of the country and 
Canada, extended birthday greetings to members of the 
far-flung organization. 

With 11,000 home office employees in Newark as 
sembled to watch the coast-to-coast broadcast, Mr 
Shanks traced the growth of the company from that of 
a basement office, equipped with a few pieces of second 
hand furniture three-quarters of a century ago, into one 
of the world’s greatest enterprises. 

The Prudential today provides more than $33 billion 
of life insurance protection to over 26,000,000 persons 
and pays out benefits at the rate of $1,200 per minute. A 
large segment of its $8% billion of assets is currently 
financing homes, farms, and business enterprises. 

Mr. Shanks attributed Prudential’s tremendous 
growth to the idea of the company’s founder, John Fair- 
field Dryden, who throughout his entire life dedicated 
himself to the task of providing financial protection for 
the “‘little fellow.” 

“Probably the most wonderful thing about our job is 
this,” he said, “by helping people to prepare for the 
future themselves, to create their own independence for 
themselves, to stand on their own feet, we can help build 
a nation of self-reliant, independent and—in the truest 
sense—democratic individuals.” 

The highlight of the anniversary was a dinner at the 
Essex House, Newark. It was attended by more than 
800 persons prominent in business, government, labor, 
educational and other circles. Those present included 

New Jersey’s Governor Alfred E. Driscoll and Mayor 
Ralph Villani of Newark. The principal address was 
given by Dr. Harold W. Dodds, president of Princeton 
University and a director of Prudential. Mr. Shanks 
presided. 
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RESERVE LIFE 
Stock Dividend 


The Reserve Life Insurance Company of Dallas, 
Texas has increased its capital from $300,000 to $500,- 
000 by the declaration of a stock dividend in the amount 
of $200,000. This year the company expects hospitaliza- 
tion and accident and health premium income of more 
than $22,000,000 and also expects to have $50,000,000 


of Ordinary life insurance in force. 


SCRANTON LIFE 
Bought by Blakley 


Arrangements have been concluded for the sale of 
controlling stock interest in Scranton Life Insurance 
Company of Scranton, Pennsylvania, it was announced 
last month by Robert Merriman, president. 

The purchaser is William A. Blakley, of Dallas, 
Texas, chairman of the Board of Directors of Guardian 
International Life Insurance Company, of Dallas, and 
chairman of the Board of Directors of the Girard Life 
Insurance Company, of Dallas, formerly of Philadelphia. 

The offer made by Mr. Blakley applies to all out- 
standing stock of the company, which has 34,000 shares 
outstanding. 

Scranton Life Insurance Company was established in 
1907. Its annual report for the year ending December 
31, 1949, showed total assets of $14,063,859.02 and in- 
surance in force amounting to $51,589,579. Mr. Blakley 
has indicated that he intends to hold the stock acquired 
as an investment and not for resale. 

The legal details of the transaction, which involved 
nearly $1,000,000 were handled by Barnes, Dechert, 
Price, Myers & Clark and Alfred M. Klein and William 
J. Fitzgerald, Philadelphia and Scranton attorneys. 


SOUTHLAND LIFE 


Buys Continental Life 


W. C. McCord, president, Southland Life Insurance 
Company, announced on Sept. 23 that Southland Life, 
Dallas, Texas had purchased Continental Life Insurance 
Company, Inc., of Washington, D. C. 

When the business of the two companies is combined, 
Southland Life will have over $650,000,000 insurance 
in force and total assets of over $130,000,000. 

Continental Life Division will continue to operate all 
agency and various office functions from its present 
home office building in Washington under the direction 
of L. McCarthy Downs. Mr. Downs has been president 
of Continental Life and will be vice president in charge 
of Southland Life’s Continental Division. 

Continental Life has a trained field force writing both 
Ordinary and Industrial insurance in several states and, 
Mr. McCord said, “this field organization will continue 
under the present superintendents and supervisors, op- 
erating out of several Continental branch offices.” 
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No Worries 
... Weight 
Well Distributed 


American United is a 
well-built, substantial 
company with assets of 
over 80 million dollars: 
enough financial “avoirdupois” to permit 
a wide, safe diversification of invest- 
ments. It has over 400 million dollars of 
insurance in force . . . is licensed to op- 
erate in 22 states. Big? Yes—among the 
top 10% of American life insurance com- 
panies. But small enough to escape the 
headaches of investing huge sums in a 
low-interest market. Small enough to op- 
erate with a human touch . . . and small 
enough to keep in close personal contact 
with agents and policyholders. We think 
our weight is well distributed. Just about 
right, in fact. 


AMERICAN UNITED LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
Home Office, Fall Creek Parkway at Meridian St. 
INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA 


WESTERN LIFE 


Takes Over American Mutual Association 


On June 30, 1950, the business of the American Mu- 
tual Association of Osceola, Missouri, was merged with 
the Western Life Insurance Company of St. Louis, 
Missouri. The latter is the continuing organization. 
The American Mutual, at the time of its merger, had 
approximately $1,500,000 of insurance in force. 


WISCONSIN NATIONAL 


New Juvenile Policy 


A new Juvenile Estate Plan Paid Up at 65 has been 
announced by Wisconsin National Life. Oshkosh, Wisc. 

This new Life policy provides $1,000 of insurance 
protection to the policy anniversary nearest the insured’s 
21st birthday. (If issued at age 0 the death benefit is 
$250 until attained age 6 months.) The amount of 
insurance is automatically increased to $5,000 at age 
21 without evidence of insurability and no change in 
premium. On the policy anniversary nearest age 65 the 
policy becomes Paid Up Life Insurance for $5,000. 

The Juvenile Estate Plan will be issued from insurable 
age 0 through 14. The minimum policy that will be is- 
sued is one unit. 





Women Executives—from page 13 


not make a deliberate attempt to 
select some of the ‘best brains’ 
among college women graduates and 
establish a special training program 
for them—as we have done with 
some of our men.” 

The matter of permanency is de- 
batable, he continued, but it must 
be recalled that the body of women 
employees is not being considered— 


only that portion which would be 
classed as career women. Especially 
in view of the war drain of men, he 
said, “we may decide that the women 
who make up our practical prospects 
for management at higher levels are 
as permanent as men.” 

One of the reasons women may be 
less aggressive than men is the very 
fact that they do not have the same 
opportunities as men, Mr. Johnson 
suggested, adding that this is a state 








FOR MEN OF ABILITY 




















. . « The above is one of the most used and most 


abused captions employed in advertising. 


But it is 


not misleading when it is backed up by: 


* A working contract that permits outstanding 


earnings. 


* Policies that stand out in value against any 


competition. 


* A management philosophy that is based on 
the axiom that a company succeeds only 
when its agency force succeeds. 


* The most modern and effective selling aid 
program that can be devised. 


Our representatives are our best advertisements. 


Men 


of ability are achieving success with ANICO all over 
our territory ... proving the point. 


You Can Grow with ANICO 


For information without obligation 
address “Executive Vice-President” 














ANICO repre- 
sentatives are 
ANICO’S best 
advertisements. 
They know they 
have a contract 
second to none. 
They know their 
olicies are 
eaders in value. 
_ ww. t, 


MOODY, JR.. 


AMERICAN NATIONAL 


 /nauhance Cb. ompany 


PRESIDENT GALVESTON, TEXAS 








OVER 2 BILLIONS OF LIFE INSURANCE IN FORCE 
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of mind which can be directed by top 
management. Temperament and 
emotional qualifications come within 
the same category, he said, and 
might be directed into the right 
channels with guidance. 

It was Mr. Johnson’s opinion that 
the sixth point, the objection that 
most women as well as men prefer 
to work under the supervision of a 
man, goes to the heart of the prob 
lem. He said that one survey, in- 
cluding 521 women who had worked 
for both men and women, showed 
99 81/100 per cent stating that they 
would rather work for a man. The 
answer he gave to this was that it 
should be taken as a challenge and 
countered with an educational pro- 
gram, both among the would-be 
supervisors and the mass employees. 


INTERNATIONAL CLAIM 
ASSOCIATION 


T THE annual meeting of the 

International Claim Association 
held at White Sulphur Springs, 
West Virginia in late September, the 
following were elected officers for 
the coming year: President, John W. 
Ayer, Assistant Secretary, New 
England Mutual; Vice President, 
Frederick T. Bernhard, Claim Man- 


ager, Home Life of New York; 
Secretary, Louis L. Graham, Vice 
President, Business Men’s Assur- 


ance Company and Treasurer, F. L. 
Templeman, Manager, Accident & 
Health Department, Maryland Cas- 
ualty Company of Baltimore. Those 
newly elected to the Executive Com- 
mittee are: Chairman, Kenneth C. 
erry, Assistant Secretary, Lumber- 
men’s Mutual Casualty, Chicago; 
John A. Blanchfield, Assistant Sec- 
retary, Aetna Life and immediate 
past President of the Association ; 
E. J. Bohne, Assistant Superintend- 
ent, Claim Department, Equitable 
Society and Lee Wilks, Assistant 
Vice President, Lincoln National 
Life. Those continuing on the com- 
mittee are as follows: W. Keith 
Kropp, Vice President, Provident 
Life & Accident ; J. Edwin Dowling, 
Assistant Vice President, Metropoli- 
tan; F. X. Reilly, Assistant Secre- 
tary, Guardian Life and W. N. 
Hutchison, Vice Chairman, Com- 
mittee on Death Benefits, New York 
Life. 
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CCORDING to the 

L.I.A.M.A., a manager has 

close to 300 functions to per- 
form, in properly directing an 
agency, if he is a good business 
manager and a good sales manager. 
The key to his success is found in 
his ability to help agents make 
money, and derive satisfaction from 
their work—in short, his ability to 
make career underwriters. Yes, to 
be successful managers we must be 
able to run a profitable agency, we 
must be able to analyze the agent’s 
job, to inspire him, to help him to 
plan, to help him to improve him- 
self in all phases of his work. Re- 
member, our agency is our greatest 
asset and our job is to make it pay 
the biggest dividends. We must be 
able to carry out our new-man policy 
on recruiting, selection, training and 
supervising of a -high-grade agent. 
Let’s put it another way. A success- 
ful manager must be a good leader, 
for leadership is the essence of man- 
agement. Good leadership is the dif- 
ference between an _ outstanding 
agency and an average agency. 


Human Relations Vital 


I have been in management work 
20 years come next spring, in seven 
branch offices, small and large, rural 
and urban, and in different sections 
of the country. I have always found 
good leadership and good morale 
synonymous. 

This brings me to the subject I 
should like to discuss. “Morale 
Building and Leadership—Human- 
izing Our Agency.’ We must start 
from the premise that human rela- 
tions are the most important part of 
husiness today. Now, what is morale 
as compared to motivation? Mar- 
shall Holcombe stated at our com- 
pany’s managers’ meeting last year: 
“Morale is the soil and motivation is 
the seed. Morale is the attitude the 
agent has that influences his every 
act, the atmosphere in which he lives. 
Motivation is the action by the man- 
ager to arouse this man to do some- 
thing. You can’t reap a crop by 
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BUILDING AGENCY MORALE 


LELAND F. LYONS, C.L.U., Manager 
New York Life Insurance Co. 
Philadelphia 


sowing good motivation in the soil 
of bad morale.” I am sure you see 
the difference. Our agents must feel 
that the life insurance business, his 
business, is the greatest business in 
the world, his company the greatest 
company in the world, his agency 
the greatest agency and you, his 
manager, the greatest manager. 





Without good morale, everything 
is in vain. In each elevator in our 
office building is a motto: “Good 
will, like a good name, is won by 
many acts and lost by one.” It’s 
not what we want to do. It’s what 
we should do. We must do the 
things that unsuccessful managers do 
not want to do. You and I know of 
managers who have solved all of 
their big problems and upset the mo- 
rale of their office over a trifling 
matter. This is leadership bank- 
ruptcy. Good branch office morale 
begins in you and me. I believe you 
will agree with me when I say a good 
manager is not a foreman or boss. 
He is a leader. Even in international 
affairs a dictatorship has never sur- 
vived compared with representative 
government. People get fed up with 
it. They want leadership—not a 
whip. Yes, a good manager is a 
friend, an associate, a counselor, and 
a real leader who is a real example 
for all of his men. He is patient, 


tolerant and understanding. He is 
competent. He can motivate. None 
of us is perfect. We all make mis- 
takes but we should admit them and 
gain by them. I have learned much 
from my superiors, my predecessors 
and my associates—in and out of 
the business. The L.I.A.M.A. school 
in agency management made me 
more conscious of what to do than 
any other one factor. 

Like you, we endeavor to keep 
informed about our business by sub- 
scribing to insurance services, maga- 
zines, qualifying for C.L.U., at- 
tending the management school, 
attending underwriters’ meetings, 
managers’ meetings and life insur- 
ance and trust council meetings. We 
try to keep abreast of our company’s 
rules, to follow the ethics of insur- 
ance and to see that our associates 
and ourselves live up to them. We 
try to keep abreast of our territory, 
our agents and their families. We 
try to be honest, unselfish and to 
live and operate so our business as- 
sociates will respect us and our fam- 
ily will be proud of us. We try to 
be predictable, reliable and above all 
be called an honest and loyal man- 
ager. Without these characteristics 
we must go backward and eventually 
fail. Loyalty, however, must be 
sarned. There is a price tag to it. 
We must be willing to give in order 
to get. We must have faith in our 
business, our company and ourselves 
and we must develop “esprit de 
corps” among our agents and office 
force. 


Actual Cases 


! would like to outline through ac- 
tual cases what we try to do to keep 
morale on a high plane. I hope you 
will forgive me if the pronoun “I” 
seems to creep in fairly often since 
I was asked to use personal experi- 
ences. I hope these cases will influ- 
ence your thinking for we must gain 
from each other. Then and only 
then we will be alert to a search. 
Yes, the everlasting search for the 
“hetter way” in human leadership. 


(Continued on the next page) 
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A short time ago one of our agents 
wrote an application for $20,000. 
The applicant had been declined the 
previous year. Our agent was going 
on a vacation and he asked me who 
could handle the case. I told him I 
would be happy to. After all require- 
ments and medical studies were in, 
the company issued a standard pol- 
icy. I ordered an alternate $50,000 
and was able to deliver it. Finally, 
the agent returned from his vacation 
and, of course, to his amazement he 
had a commission check for $1,400. 
I guess the moral of that is to go 
on vacation. 





Last year one of our agents was 
having difficulty in securing an ap- 
plication because of a certain per- 
sonality situation. I happened to 
know the prospect very well so I 
called on him. I was fortunate to be 
able to hand the agent an application 
for $20,000 and a check for the an- 
nual premium. He made the state- 
ment in a meeting held shortly after 
that indicating it was the first time 
a manager had ever written an ap- 
plication for him. 

Another agent had a partnership 
case. Although it seemed that the 
case should be closed, something was 
holding it up. The agent arranged 
for an appointment and we met the 
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Q.. Define Honesty? 








His cart was 4 caravan, 
Piled bigh with every kind 

Of item you could name, 
Besides something bitched bebind. 
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Union Mutual representatives, applying this 
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kit makes it possible for them to render a well 
rounded public service and with profits plus 
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Life Insurance and Noncancellable ge\e ; 
Sickness and Accident .. . 
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four brothers who were partners. 
We left them with an application 
for $75,000 on each of the four and 
a check for $12,000 for the first 
annual premium. Of course, the 
agent received full credit and com- 
missions on these policies. I believe 
these cases build morale from the 
standpoint of demonstrating know}l- 
edge and skill. 


Over and Above 


We try to do things that are over 
and above what is required or ex- 
pected of us. Over the past several 
years I have bought over $40,000 of 
life insurance through agents asso- 
ciated with me. I have paid one 
hundred cents on the dollar for the 
premium. As a result, | am a policy- 
holder of several agents. 


I programmed a friend’s insurance 
last year and wrote him for $48,000. 
I passed it out to deserving agents 
according to a certain rotation. A 
short time ago a business acquaint- 
ance called me during my dinner 
hour and stated he wanted to buy 
$100,000 of life insurance and 
wanted me to have.the business. Of 
course, I was glad to accommodate 
him. I found that one of my asso- 
ciates had written a policy on his 
father many years ago. I, therefore, 
turned the case over to this agent. 
He received full credit in every re- 
spect. I have always followed these 
methods. I think acts like these are 
invaluable in demonstrating an all- 
out interest in the welfare of our 
fellow workers. 

What should we do when two 
agents are in conflict on a case? 
When a case comes up in court based 
on law, there usually is no jury, but 
when a case comes up that is based 
on fact, a jury must decide. So it is 
in our work. If a matter comes up 
that involves rules or laws, you and 
I can make a definite decision, but 
suppose it involves two agents? We 
have a delicate situation. For in- 
stance+ Early this year two agents 
were on the same business insurance 
case. One partner wanted agent “A” 
to have his business. The other part- 
ner wanted his case split between 
agent “A” and “B.” The agents 
would not agree and wanted me to 
make the decision. I could not, with- 
out making one happy and the other 
unhappy. Three disinterested agents 
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were called upon to act as a jury to 
decide. Before the discussion was 
to start, we gave the two agents five 
minutes to come to an agreement. 
They did. Each gave a little, what 
happened? They were happy, I was 
happy. Everyone in the office heard 
about the case and many compli- 
mented us on the way it was han- 
dled. One old agent said, “You have 
shown the fellows that they will al- 
ways get a square deal, You have 
created confidence. They rely on 
your judgment to do the right 
thing.” We cannot go too great a 
length in seeing that all problems 
are solved fairly. 

Recently, one of our agents had a 
policy rated ten years because of 
medical history. We received in- 
formation that led us to believe the 
rating was unjustified or at least too 
large. We went to bat on it at the 
home office and after furnishing 
additional information secured a 
standard policy. Didn’t that do 
something for morale? There are 
cases, however, that you and I know 
should not be taken up because the 
home office action was fair and jus- 
tified. The agents know we will go 
to their aid when there is reason to. 


Office Force 


We must not forget the importance 
of good morale in our office force. It 
plays an outstanding role in the mo- 
rale building of our agency. Last 
year one of our secretaries was 
married. We had told her she would 
receive a lump sum settlement based 
on her retirement reserves. Accord- 
ing to the company’s rule, which we 
had misinterpreted, she was not en- 
titled to this settlement for another 
four months. Since we had misun- 
derstood the rules and told her to go 
ahead and get married as planned, 
we took the matter up with the home 
office. Four different times I pleaded 
her case. I stated that we were at 
fault, that she would have probably 
postponed her marriage, considering 
the amount involved. Finally the 
matter went to an executive officer 
who approved our recommendation 
and she received a check for a very 
sizable amount. This did more to 
build morale among the office force 
than anything that has happened in 
a long time. They, too, feel they will 
get backing at all times. 
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A number of years ago a great 
life insurance leader, Charles Lang- 
muir, stated, ““A man succeeds be- 
cause of his personality and so does 
a branch office. But what is per- 
sonality ? 

As I have observed it in the best 
managers, personality is chiefly kind- 
ness. If this is true, it helps to sim- 
plify our problem for no one has to 
be too busy to be kind. Let me, 
therefore, suggest that through the 
years, in your struggle for success 
you do not waver from the straight- 
line of this idea. 


Build a branch office of person- 
ality, tempered with firmness, bal- 
anced with justice based on kind- 
ness.” 


Little Things 


Being thoughtful and considerate 
certainly warms people’s hearts. We 
send out birthday, wedding and busi- 
ness anniversary messages. They are 
personal messages. We have two 
branch office luncheon meetings a 
year besides a summer outing and 


(Continued on the next page) 
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a Christmas party. We run a con- 
test based on individual allotment 
for four to six weeks before a lunch- 
eon mecting, and the wives of al! 
agents who fill their allotments are 
my guests. All wives and families 
are invited to the annual outing and 
Christmas party. 

Our agents and office staff con- 
tribute to a special fund used for 
gifts and flowers. Approximately 
$500 per year is received and dis- 
persed for good fellowship purposes. 
A committee of three is elected by 
the agents and office staff to handle 
the fund for a one year term. This 
tends to create excellent spirit within 
the organization. 


Always Available 


\ manager who is worth his salt 
will go all out to help his associates 
to become bigger and better men. 
Sometimes a young agent will get off 
the track in a personal way. Not 
long ago it was necessary to have a 
constructive talk with a young man 
who has the ability to be a big suc- 
cess. His attitude in general had 
been irking some of his fellow- 
workers. One day we went out to 
lunch together and we had a long 
talk which I made as diplomatic as 
was possible. I pointed out his weak- 
nesses and at the same time empha- 
sized his strong points. No one ever 
showed more appreciation, and I 
am sure I am a better friend now 
than before and he is better liked by 
his fellow agents. His business, too, 
has shown marked improvement. 
Why? Because I helped him to im- 
prove himself personally. 

I would like to mention another 
example of helping the general mo- 
rale in an unpleasant situation. An 
agent who had a habit of occasionally 
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using profane language was invited 
into my office, and behind closed 
doors I discussed the matter with 
him. At first he could see nothing 
wrong, asked me if we were running 
a Sunday school. After appealiny to 
his self-respect and his regard for 
the sensibilities of his associates, he 
agreed to abide by the natural moral 
code and has shown no recurrences. 
These are examples of showing in- 
terest in the other fellow’s welfare. 

Helping agents to stay on the 
track and not getting derailed is a 
duty of every manager. If an agent 
is good, other industries want him. 
lf he is no good, nobody wants him. 
Occasionally we have an agent who 
is given an appealing offer in some 
other line of work. We always sit 
down and cover the advantages and 
disadvantages. When they are listed, 
the advantages usually far outweigh 
the disadvantages and we have a 
contented agent once again. 

It is so very important to be ap- 
proachable at all times. In a city 
agency there naturally are more 
agents in the office daily than in a 
rural agency. Therefore, we have 
more personal contact cases and 
there could be a tendency to short 
change agents on the amount of time 
we should give them. 

An agent must feel he may walk 
in at any time, unless we are in con- 
ference with another person. We 
should train ourselves to discontinue 
anything else we may be doing and 
resume it later—such as dictation. 
I guess we would call this the ‘open 
door policy.” One agent wants to 
see us to discuss a prospective case, 
another to discuss the delivery of a 
rated policy, another a competitive 
case, another a personal matter, and 
still another to recommend a new 
agent. You know more reasons than 
I do. Always being ready to serve 
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our agents gives them confidence, 
but we must, above all, be sincere 
about it. False sincerity lowers an 
individual’s security and ego recog- 
nition, resulting in poor morale. 
Being willing to see a person is one 
thing, but being willing to listen to 
him is another. Remember our job 
is to make people happy. We deal 
with hearts and souls of people. 


Responsibility 


Delegating responsibility is an 
ideal way of building good morale. 
You and I can’t do everything but 
we must do the important things. 
We must sense each problem and 
teach others to do the same. We try 
to teach our agents as to whom to 
contact on each situation. Our good 
cashier and his able staff handle 
practically all matters pertaining to 
new and old agents, agents’ stand- 
ings for the month, and for the club. 
A good office staff can handle many 
matters pertaining to the mechanics 
of the business and they must be 
ready to give an encouraging word. 
In other words, have agents feel at 
all times that everyone wants to help 
them. Our cashier and office force 
must be alert to serve the agents as 
well as the public. They must do it 
willingly. 

We have touched upon cases 
where a little reprimanding is neces- 
sary and, of course, it should always 
be done in private. What about 
praise? Who does not like to be 
recognized? Isn’t just plain human 
nature to want justifiable compli- 
ments and praise, whether it be a 
child or adult, whether it be in busi- 
ness or outside of business? It gives 
confidence and security. How and 
when should we give praise? Cer- 
tainly in public as well as in private: 
through bulletins and in meetings. 
We play up weekly producers with 
two or more apps and $5,000 or 
more volume, 10 apps and $20,000, 
$30,000 and $40,000 monthly. We 
have leaders boards for the month 
showing -producers, showing climb- 
ers with 5 apps or $10,000, honor 
roll with 10 apps and $20,000 or 
more. We have a board showing the 
monthly leaders on written apps and 
volume, also paid apps and volume 
and a board showing agents who 
have written $40,000 or more in any 
month. That board right now has at 
least 25 names on it and practically 
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every agent is determined to be on _ ball.””* Everyone likes to be on a_ the past 12 months. The three pic- 


it by the end of the year. Club 
bulletins go out each month showing 
pro rata standings for the year. We 
also have individual monthly and 
quarterly reports showing an agent’s 
standing on written and paid busi- 
ness: club and income. A weekly 
news bulletin brings out other recog- 
nitions such as certificate winners: 
national standing in the company ; 
community news involving agents ; 
family news; introduction of new 
iwents ; thanking old agents for their 
cooperation in recommending new 
men; branch standings compared to 
last year. Our branch office is their 
branch office and they are proud of 
it. They will do anything to keep it 
on top. Our motto “Philadelphia 
branch is to life insurance as the 
Philadelphia’ Eagles are to foot- 
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championship team and by the way, 
this is a great tool in recruiting. 
Another way we have appealed to 
agents’ ego recognition is through 
personally written notes, on the 
daily application acknowledgment, 
monthly reports and bulletins. We 
use clinics as a great source of 
building an agent. We secure speak- 
ers in and out of the company. We 
place news items in newspapers 
when it is possible, articles and pic- 
tures in our company’s magazine, 
the Nylic Review, builds prestige. 
Three young men whom [ started 
in June, July and August of 1948 
have qualified for our top club coun- 
cil with over $700,000 each during 


*That was before the Cleveland 
Browns paid them a visit in Sept.— 
editors. 


tures together with a news article 
appeared in the August issue. 


Monthly Review 


A monthly review and discussion 
with agents not only demonstrates 
interest, but shows the agent he is a 
vital part of the organization. 

O.tice space which can be a great 
source of trouble, as you know, is 
given according to a formula which 
the agents help to make. Space is 
assigned according to the agent’s 
standing at the end of the club year. 
Stenographic service is provided on 
the same basis. Office space and 
stenographers cost money and here 
we must be good business managers. 
Good judgment and fair play will 


(Continued on the next page) 
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never be criticized by the men who 
are successful. 


Very often, I appoint a committee 
to consult with on various matters ; 
for instance, concerning a party, an 
outing, a meeting, a clinic or some 
particular branch office problem. I 
seek their advice and I have not had 
anyone refuse me. We occasionally 
put out a questionnaire asking for 
comments, criticisms and construc- 
tive suggestions on a better way of 
doing things. This helps me, and 
makes the agents feel important. 


Show real enthusiasm over an 
agent attaining your company’s re- 
tirement privilege. At all gatherings, 
place emphasis on your senior group 
whether active or inactive. This 
builds security in a very important 
group of men who are too often 
neglected. 


Personal Development 


Are telephone manners important 
in this discussion? I joined an office 
a number of years ago and I hardly 
got inside when I heard complaints 
about the operator. The cashier said, 
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Twenty-two years of consistent, sound growth 
make it necessary to more than double our 


present home office space. New General 
Agencies are constantly being established 
throughout the ten western states. Such 
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RAY H. PETERSON, President — KENNETH W. CRING, Vice-Pres. & Supt. of Agencies 
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agents to recommend without reser- 


“She can’t do anything else so I put 
her on the switchboard.” It does not 
seem possible, does it? We soon 
corrected the mistake. Through the 
cooperation of the telephone com- 
pany we got an excellent girl, well 
trained, and the answer to a prayer. 
Remember, the operator is number 
one in the front office and a good 
impression leads to good public re- 
lations as well as good human rela- 
tions. Your telephone company can 
do much to help. They have a 14 
page pamphlet entitled “You and 
Your Telephone.” It is an excellent 
pamphlet on telephone usage for 
everyone in the agency, whether em- 
ployees or agents. The telephone 
company also has excellent movies 
which they will show at your office. 

A short time ago we had a clinic 
to stress personal development, the 
title of this was, “As Others See 
Us.” The one thing that impressed 
everyone was the emphasis placed 
on the importance of a good hand- 
shake. We demonstrated the many 
kinds of handshakes and finally con- 
centrated on the perfect one as out- 
lined by Glen Drake, founder of the 
famous Glen Drake Schools for 
“Personal Development” (a spiritual 
stimulant). The results were sur- 
prising, and everyone is now as con- 
scious of his handshake as he is of 
his neatness in appearance. 

A properly organized and well 
administered lead system is not only 
a source of new business, but it can 
be an excellent source of good morale 
building. We have a system whereby 
every lead is recorded as to kind, 
date given, agent assigned to and 
results. Leads are mostly given to 
old agents, and, later on, to the new 
ones after they have proven them- 
selves. I do not assign them—an 
agency assistant does. In case any 
agent feels, and occasionally one 
does, that he is not getting his fair 
share we take inventory. If he is 
not getting his share, as a rule there 
is a good reason. Maybe he has not 
been reporting. We point this out to 
him and have a meeting of the minds. 
We always have an up-to-date lead 
book to refer to. This instills con- 
fidence and makes an agent feel that 
his welfare is a matter of serious 
concern to us. Cooperation and 
friendship are thus strengthened. 
We try to assist in developing leads 
through our many direct mail plans. 
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We are now experimenting on a new 
method of using mortgage leads 
whereby the agents contact bor- 
rower before they are notified of 
approval of the loan. Again let me 
say good morale is built by going 
beyond what is expected of us. 


Credit 


Let’s give credit where credit is 
deserved. Yes, our branch office 
staff is capable, cooperative, and en- 
thusiastic. Our agents are tops in 
my book. We have a great team but 
there is something else of great im- 
portance in the morale factor of a 
branch that is the tremendous as- 
sistance that can be given directly 
and indirectly by home offices. This 
can help us tremendously and can 
make our job easier. Their enthusi- 
asm and example can be contagious. 
It is a matter of keeping the ball 
rolling. I am convinced that leader- 
ship can be developed—not merely 
inherited. 

Our ability to recruit, select and 
train men is of great importance in 
building good morale. We must have 
a good record in this respect or our 
old agents will be reluctant to bring 
us high caliber men. Agents must 
have confidence in our ability as a 
sales manager as well as business 
manager. Let’s say for the sake of 
discussion that we do a good job in 
building morale as far as what we do 
and what we say is concerned rela- 
tive to old agents. If we use good 
high type methods in recruiting and 
use good selecting methods in screen- 
ing men, will it not make the old 
agents proud of us and our agency ? 
Will it not make the old agents will- 
ing to cooperate in training them? 





Like Begets Like 


Briefly, we rely on our agents’ 
recommendations. Good men will 
bring in good men. They do the 
screening job first and we do it 
secondly. We rely on the natural 
contact method and centers of influ- 
ence. These are all high type meth- 
ods, but I believe these are the best. 
At least they have been for me. The 
best men that I have brought into 
the business have come through one 
of these methods. The three out- 
standing men that I brought into the 
business in 1948 that I have referred 
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“BRochambeau Elm”, 
named for the French 
Count who camped 
with troops in How- 
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A Protecting Friend 


The Rochambeau Elm has witnessed the constant 
growth of “ Baltimore Towne’”’ for over 150 years. Gracing 
a busy street corner just a block from our Home Office, 
this famous tree has sheltered many generations beneath 


its protecting branches. 


Baltimore Life is a “Protecting Friend’ for 600,000 
holders of its policies. Since 1882, BLI has sheltered a 
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successful ideal—to provide sound life insurance, 
at low cost, to more and more people. 


tree Baltimore Life 


INSURANCE CO. 


of BALTIMQRE 





to came from these three methods. 
Men whom I have brought into the 
business who are now managers 
came from one of these three meth- 
ods. We let our agents know how 
our recruiting is coming along at all 
times. Suppose on the other hand 
we use paths of least resistance. We 
would not be able to have good selec- 
tion. Result, poor agents. You and 
I know it does not pay to stoop to 
methods that would embarrass our 
old agents. 

In selection we use the L.I].A.M.A. 
Aptitude Index. We use Steward 
Papers to check the trend. We do 
no selling until we definitely feel we 


want the man. We give the impres- 
sion at all times that we are trying 
to help the prospective agent to find 
out what kind of work he should do. 
Suppose we took any Tom, Dick, or 
Harry who was recommended to us 
or who came in off the street. Sup- 
pose we had no definite selection 
methods, we would easily ruin the 
morale of our agency. Instead, our 
agents say to a prospective agent, 
“Go in and get screened and find out 
if you qualify for the work.” We 
notify our agents of all whom we 
turn down and it seems to be about 
15 or more to 1. The best men are 
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Agency Morale—Continued 


those who rate “A” or “B” on the 
aptitude index. 

It.is equally important to have a 
good “training program for the sake 
of good morale building as well as 
for development of new agents. Can 
you imagine anything worse than 
having old agents say, “There is no 
use bringing in a new man for he 


will not get any training.” Good 


training tends to enable the old 
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agents to recommend without reser- 
vation. 

Quality business is another im- 
portant factor in building good mo- 
rale. Suppose we have a high lapse 
ratio. You would hear statements 
such as, “Why write it for there is 
no money in it.” Our agents are 
making the money they expected to 
make in first year commissions and 
subsequent earnings. They are happy 
and contented—a condition which 
we know is the foundation or corner- 
stone of successful management. 


Errors 


| have mentioned some of the 
many things that we must do to be 
a good leader. If we don't do them, 
we commt errors in leadership. Let 
me just mention a few érrors that I 
have heard of in the past. One 
manager became too familiar with 
his associates. Please do not mis- 
understand me. There is a difference 
between this and being friendly. 
3eing too familiar often causes loss 
of discipline. I believe we can main- 
tain a reserve befitting our positions 
as a leader. I knew a manager who 
was unwilling to accept suggestions. 
He lost cooperation and the benefit 
of valuable ideas. We not only should 
take suggestions, but we should de- 
liberately ask for advice. Setting a 
bad example caused another man 
ager to fail. Remember, our ex- 
ample is contagious. Others will fol- 
low the leader. Short cuts, tricky 
methods, half-truths, borderline acts, 
just do not add up to a reliable, loyal 
and dependable leader. You can't 
beat the golden rule for getting good 
results. Deal with others as you 
would have them deal with you. 

Many managers and general agents 
have missed success in agency man- 
agement by a hair’s breadth. Success 
is the difference between practicing 
the principles of good morale and 
not practicing them. We are doctors 
of human relations. We must con- 
tinue our perpetual job of helping 
our agents to improve. According to 
the Carnegie Institute of Technology 
survey, to be successful in supervi- 
sion we must have 87% of our 
knowledge and ability along the lines 
of human engineering, whereas 13% 
should be along technical lines. A 
few years ago Andrew Carnegie said, 
“Take away all our factories, take 





away all our trade, all our money, 
leave us nothing, but our organiza- 
tion and in four short years we shall 
re-establish ourselves.” Thus, the 
need for preserving our present or- 
ganization through good morale and 
good leadership. 

In conclusion may I say, I have 
tried to stress the main principles 
of morale building—the heart of the 
morale problem. You know many, 
many methods of using them. We 
must understand these basic princi- 
ples. We must accept them as being 
important. We must use them in 
telligently and well. Let us make 
sure we are building lasting morale 
Let us know and use specific meth 
ods of morale building. A _ great 
sculptor once said, “In this block of 
granite I see a beautiful figure.” We 
as managers and general agents 
could paraphrase this by saying, “In 
this agency through good morale and 
leadership I see success and happi 
ness.” 


MAIL ORDER INSURANCE 


HE charges of using the mails 

to defraud against the West- 
minster Life Insurance Company of 
Chicago were dismissed in Federal 
Court in mid-August. The defend- 
ants were Philip H. Koolish, Abra 
ham LL. Koolish, George Ehrlich 
and John D. MacArthur. The 
former three sold the company to 
MacArthur in 1946. 

This is the second of three orig- 
inally scheduled trials in Federal 
District Court in Chicago. The 
Arcadia National, also of Chicago, 
was the first company to come into 
Court and was found guilty—see 
March Lire News, page 8. The 
Northern Trust Life of Aurora, IIli- 
nois is awaiting its day in court on 
similar charges. 


AGENCY MANAGEMENT 
MEETING 


HE fifth annual meeting of the 

Agency Management Associa- 
tion will, as usual, be held at the 
Edgewater Beach Hotel, Chicago, 
from November 14-16. 

A very complete program has 
been arranged that will touch on 
practically all phases of agency man- 
agement. 
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MISCELLANY 


N OCTOBER 17 last, in a pro 
(>. sponsored by Town Hall 
if New York, Miss Lelia E. Thomp- 
son, counsel for the Connecticut 
General, participated in a panel dis 
cussion “The Art of Inheriting and 
Leaving Money.” This panel was 
one of a series of ten on the subject, 
‘You and Your Dollars.” 

For the third consecutive year the 
baseball team representing — the 
[equitable Society of New York has 
won the National Amateur baseball 
crown. 

A new booklet, “Women with a 
future” has been prepared under di- 
rection of Mrs. Marion Eberly, Di- 
rector of the Women's Division and 
is being distributed exclusively by 
the Institute of Life Insurance to 
women's organizations throughout 
the country. It is directed to and 
answers the questions of professional 
and business women regarding life 
insurance and annuities. 

Mrs. Eberly is currently working 
on another booklet designed specifi- 
cally for millions of home making 
women who are named beneficiaries 
in their family’s life insurance poli- 
cies. 

A Certificate of Appreciation for 
“outstanding cooperation with the 
American National Red Cross Blood 
Program” has been awarded to the 
John Hancock Mutual Life Insur- 
ance Company. Some 1,500 men and 
women of the home office have 
signed up to contribute blood. On 
September 29 last a special appeal 
was made for O-type blood donors 
over the company’s public-address 
system. In a matter of minutes, 
more than 350 had volunteered. 

O. Sam Cummings, Manager of 
the State Agency of the Kansas City 
Life in Dallas, Texas, was selected 
as the recipient of the John Newton 
Russell Memorial Award for the 
year 1950. This award has been 
made for some years now for out- 
standing service to the Institution of 
Life Insurance. In addition to being 
a successful life insurance fieldman 
and agency manager for over 30 
years, Mr. Cummings has also given 
of his time and talents unstintingly 
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lo Many organizations. He is a past 
president of the National Associa- 
tion of Life Underwriters and cur- 
rently is president of the Institute 
of Insurance Marketing at Southern 
Methodist University. 

The direct mail advertising of the 
Mutual Life of New York has been 
judged “Best of Industry” by the 
Direct Mail Advertising Association. 
The number of entries this year was 
the largest in the history of the com- 
petition. Other industries which won 
similar awards were: Abbott Labo- 
ratories, [Esso Standard Oil Com- 
pany, lireman’s Fund Group, Flair 
Magazine, Ford Motor Company, 
etc, 

Gilbert L. Schultz, General Agent 
in Seattle, Wash. for the Standard 
of Oregon, received the annual 
award of the Manager’s Magazine 
for writing the article judged best 
which appeared in that publication 
during 1949-1950. The title of the 
article was “So You've Signed Him 
Up—Now What?” and it appeared 
in the March, 1950 issue. 

Forty-nine home office employees 
of the Business Men’s Assurance 
Company in Kansas City, Missouri 
enrolled in the “Letter Writing 
Clinic” sponsored by the Advertis- 
ing and Sales Executive Club of that 
city on September 25-28. The pur- 
pose of course is to promote the 
practice of good letter writing and 
the Kansas Life Company’s delega- 
tion represented the largest group to 
attend the clinic from any one firm. 


Companies and Organizations 
CANADA LIFE INSURANCE 
COMPANY of Toronto declared a 
dividend of $5.00, payable on Oc- 
tober 2 to shareholders of record on 
September 30. 

In the October issue of CHARM 
magazine, published for women who 
work, there is an article “Insurance 
is the Best Policy” by Betty Booth, 
a freelance writer. Very briefly, it 
describes the more common forms of 
coverage, including life. The maga- 
zine has a circulation of 600,000, and 
reprints of the article are available. 





Details can be secured’ from 
CHARM at 122 East 42nd Street, 
New York 17, N. Y. 

The Guarantee Reserve Life of 

Fort Collins, Colorado has been ad- 
mitted to membership in the Insti- 
tute of Home Office Underwriters, 
bringing the number of companies so 
affiliated to 207. 
INSTITUTE OF HOME OF- 
FICE UNDERWRITERS: Pearce 
Shepherd, vice president and asso- 
ciate actuary of the Prudential, who 
has been chairman of the joint com- 
mittee on education and examina- 
tions of the Institute of Home Office 
Underwriters and the Home Office 
Life Underwriters Association, has 
resigned due to press of business. 
William H. Harrison, secretary of 
the underwriting division of the 
Security Mutual Life in Bingham- 
ton, has been named his successor. 
At the same time Edwin W. Jamie- 
son, administrative assistant in the 
Prudential, was appointed to the 
newly formed office of secretary- 
treasurer of the Joint Committee. 

Three new companies have been 
elected to membership in the Insti- 
tute of Life Insurance, bringing the 
total number of companies so affili- 
ated at the present time to 163. The 
new companies are : Central Life As- 
surance Company of Iowa, State 
Farm Life of Illinois and Wisconsin 
National Life. 

Three more companies have been 
admitted to membership in the Life 
Insurance Association of America, 
bringing the total to 94. They are: 
Eastern Life of New York, Farm 
Bureau Life of Ohio and Great 
American Reserve of Texas. 

The amount of money in circula- 
tion as of August 30 last, totaled 
$171,100,000,000, representing an 
all-time high. This of course reflects 
the current inflationary spiral. The 
previous high was $170,000,000,000 
at the end of 1947. 

The total is made up of: currency 
($24,500,000,000) ; demand deposits 
($87,500,000,000) ; time deposits 
($56,100,000,000) ; postal savings 
($3,000,000,000 ) . 


(Continued on the next page) 
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Miscellany—Continued 


The fourth in a series of National 
Pension Conferences was held in 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania on Oc- 
tober 5 last. These meetings, spon- 
sored by the National Association of 
Life Underwriters and the Local 
Association where they are held, and 
have all seen capacity attendance. 

According to the Veterans Ad- 
ministration “business is booming” 
in the National Service Life field as 
thousands of new applications are 
being received daily. It is expected 


that when Congress reconvenes the 
latter part of this month one or more 
of the bills introduced in the House 
to provide gratuitous coverage for 
service men will be taken up. 

The following members have been 
appointed to the 1950-51 examining 
committee of policyholders for the 
Northwestern Mutual Life Insur- 
ance Company. They are: W. P. 


Knowles, State Senator; H. D. 
Jamison, Jr., furniture manufac- 
turer; E. P. Arnold, auto acces- 
sories; L. J. Burlingame, lawyer and 


J. A. Bentley, consulting engineer. 
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These individuals, representing the 
policyholders, meet at the home office 
and make a general examination of 
the company’s business practices, 
methods and results. In addition, 
they engage an auditing firni of their 
choice to verify assets and submit 
suggestions. 

Every time a telephone rings in 
the town of Sanger, California it 
represents the fact that premiums 
of the Pacific Mutual Life Insurance 
Company are at work. The $200,- 
009 modernization of the telephone 
system in that community was fi- 
nanced by the life insurance com- 
pany. 

Following the path tread by many 
other companies, the Pacific Mutual 
Life henceforth will not send any 
premium receipts except under spe- 
cial conditions. 

Dr. Robert L. Weaver, Medical 
Director of the Penn Mutual Life, 
was in Paris recently for a one 
month survey of medical examina- 
tion procedures followed in the 
American Consulates in France, 
Germany, and England. In that 
capacity he will be working with 
Dr. G. L. Dunnahoo, Chief Medical 
Director of the Division of Foreign 
Quarantine, U. S. Public Health 
Service. 

Ground breaking ceremonies were 
held on October 7 commemorating 
the beginning of the construction of 
the Prudential’s new Southwestern 
home office, an 18-story structure in 
the vicinity of the Shamrock Hotel. 
Completion is scheduled for early 
1952. 

The Sun Life Assurance Company 
of Montreal, Canada declared a divi- 
dend of $5.00 per share for the 
quarter ending September 30, pay- 
able October 1 to holders of record 
on September 15. 

Two very interesting and well 
prepared booklets have recently been 
released by the Teachers Insurance 
& Annuity Association in New 
York. They are: “Plan Your Life 
Insurance,” which covers the subject 
in general from a prospective policy- 
holder’s angle, and “Social Security 
and the Associations Retirement 
Plans” which shows how the two 
tie in together. Since the Teachers 
does most of its business with peo- 
ple on the college level and does 
not employ agents, these booklets 
are practical sales tools. 
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Sales 


New business for the first 8 
months of this year for the Bankers 
Life of lowa totaled $124,532,627, 
representing a gain of more than 
$26,000,000 ‘over tiie same period in 
1949. 

New paid business for Septem- 
ber for the Federal Life Insurance 
Company, traditionally known as 
Hamilton Month, in honor of the 
chairman of the board and founder 
of the company, established a new 
all-time high record and exceeded 
$3,500,000. The previous high of 
$3,000,000 was established in June 
of this year in honor of president 
Cavanaugh. 

New sales for Franklin Life ex- 
ceeded $25,447,000 for September 
1950 representing a gain of 50.7% 
over the same month in 1949. Cor- 
responding gain for the first 9 
months was 32.8%. 

Sales for September totaled $21,- 
558,903 for the Great-West Life As- 
surance Company, representing the 
largest for that month in the history 
of the company and the third best 
month. The gain over September, 
1949 was 47%. 

August, 1950 was the largest 
month for written business in the 
45-year history of the Indianapolis 
Life, when the business exceeded 


$4,600,000. This was also a gain 


of 83.6% over the same month in, 


1949, 

New paid business for the first 9 
months of 1950 totaled $104,646,196 
for the Jefferson Standard Life, 
thereby breaking all company 
records for a similar period. 

New Ordinary sales for Septem- 
ber established a new record for that 
month for the Massachusetts Mutual 
Life Insurance Company and totaled 
$24,530,000, representing a gain of 
22.1% over the same month in 
1949. Total Ordinary sales for the 
first 9 months were $227,958,100, a 
gain of 21.1%. 

During August the National Life 
of Vermont showed a production 
record of $14,368,959 compared with 
$7,373,269 for the same month in 
1949. For the first 8 months total 
production was $80,718,183, repre- 
senting a gain of 23.19%. 

New paid business for the Penn 
Mutual Life in August totaled $36,- 
504,000, representing the largest 
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THE MANHATTAN LIFE 
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paid production for any one month 
in the company’s 103 year history. 
It also was a gain of 90% over 
August, 1949, 

New paid Ordinary business for 
September, 1950 was the largest for 
that month in the history of the 
State Mutual Life Assurance Com- 
pany and totaled $8,300,363, repre- 
senting a gain of 32.77% over the 
same month in 1949. The corre- 
sponding gain for the first 9 months 
was 29.56%. 


CONVENTIONS AHEAD 


Institute H. O. Underwriters, Nov. 1-3, 
Hotel Fontenelle, Omaha, Neb. 


Society of Actueries, Nov. 9-11, Green- 
brier, White Sulphur Springs, W. Va. 


Agency Management Assn., Nov. 15-17, 
Edgewater Beach, Chicago. 


Ass'n Life Insurance Council, Dec. 5-6, 
Roosevelt, New York City. 


Life Insurance Ass'n of America, Dec. 6-7, 
Roosevelt, New York City. 


Institute of Life Insurance, Dec. 8, Roose- 
velt, New York City. 


National Assn. of Ins. Commissioners, Dec. 
10-15, Biltmore, Los Angeles, Calif. 
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Overbuilding—from page 23 


The new Crowell-Collier Building, 
adjoining Rockefeller Center on 
New York’s Fifth Avenue, even has 
self-service elevators for use on 
Saturdays and after hours. This may 
be writing on the wall for elevator 
operators who leave tenants stranded 
during a strike. 

Deeper floor areas, among other 
developments in design, result in as 
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much as 80 per cent of net usable 
space as compared with 65 per cent 
in the buildings that were conven- 
tional 20 years ago. 


Change in Policy 


Is it any wonder that large cor- 
porations are attracted to such set- 
ups? Yet, rental rates on some of the 
newest buildings in New York al- 
ready are ‘being adjusted slightly. 
Naturally, anybody in any location 
cannot hit the high score of ex- 
ceptional $6.95 per square foot. 

There is one building that was 
launched with visions of $4.50 to $5 
rentals for its lower half. But before 
renting was attempted those rates 
were lowered to $4.12 to $4.50 for 
the same floors. 

On the other hand, an ace in loca- 
tion and all other factors, with one- 
year’s head start, brought rentals 
such as these: $70,000 for 10,600 
square feet ; $50,000 for 7,200 square 
feet, and so on. 

And rental policies have under- 
gone a big change since the war. For 
a time—and undoubtedly in some 
cities it is still done—we could leave 
partitioning and other space plan- 
ning up to the tenant. That has 
changed now. The newer buildings 
include partitioning, painting, elec- 
tric light fixtures, and _ venetian 
blinds in the deal. It used to be that 
the cost of partitioning would figure 
out around $1 per square foot. Today 
it runs around $4. By the time you 
include venetian blinds and the rest 
of the services you have an expense 
of $5 per square foot—or virtually a 
year’s rent. 

One new building is advertising 
that the management will assist in 
planning the most efficient use of 
the tenant’s floor space. This means 
special architectural service. 

Many years ago I took part in 
breaking office building owners away 
from supplying light to tenants. To- 
day that practice is back again. An 
insurance company in New York is 
supplying light to tenants in its new 
building. 

Some years ago the Real Estate 
Board of New York established a 
standard practice under which cor- 
ridor space would be included in the 
rentable area of a floor, but toilet 
space would not be included. Today 
toilet space is heing counted in again 





“Don't feel that you do not have to 
modernize because you have held your 
tenants for ten years. Of course you 
have held your tenants. Everyone has. 
The past ten years have not been normal. 
But modernization will hold smaller ten. 
ants and thereby remove a demand for 
new buildings to house them. But if you 
sit back and inhale that old opiate that 
you have held your tenants for ten years 
without lifting a finger you will see 
many more new buildings tempting 
Model-T tenants to splurge on Cadillac 
space even though their old bus still runs 
all right. | am convinced that the only 
sensible curb we can place on overbuild- 
ing is through keeping our older buildings 
in the running as long as possible through 
attractive and comfortable moderniza- 
tion.""—Lee Thompson Smith. 











so that actual square foot rentals 
are being thrown off a bit. 

One of the long-range factors that 
must be considered in office space 
today is the role of the modern busi- 
ness machine. Business machines are 
directly responsible for a decline in 
the per capita trend in the require- 
ment for office space. 

Now, what can the owner or man- 
ager of an older building do in the 
face of this competition from new 
buildings ? Suppose vacancies do not 
show signs of increasing quickly. 
This could mean the attainment of 
a level of business that would justify 
still more new buildings. This would 
mean still more competition for 
owners and managers of older build- 
ings. 

So what can be done about it’ 
They can and must modernize, but 
the first hurdle is to modernize a 
frame of mind. 

I recently discussed the possibili- 
ties of modernization in New York. 
My mere mention of the subject 
brought forth a letter from an irate 
owner of several older buildings ad- 
jacent to the downtown financial 
district. He said in part: 

“We have a building which is 55 
years old. Most of the tenants have 
been in that building for over 10 
years. Each merchant has his own 
stand or office, many of them tiny, 
but they have developed an inter 
play associated with a common trade 
and interest. And we have many 
buildings like that.”’ 

Then he continued, “The remed) 
is not at all in the modernization, 
as you call it, of buildings that are 
thoroughly modern already, but 
which lack gadgets of one kind or 
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another ; the remedy lies in the lend- 
ing institutions realizing that the 
larger part of their investments are 
already in the older buildings, which 
contain 60,000,000 square feet, as 
avainst the golden mirage of the 
new 6,000,000 square feet. with the 
elamor of the new mortgage and the 
new commissions, and so forth.” 

Now here you have a state of 
mind to cope with. But you also have 
a real clue to the solution of the 
problem. 

True modernization does not mean 
gadgets. It does not mean that you 
must have a chromium ceiling in the 
lobby. But it does mean certain ex- 
pedient renovations, for example, 
acoustical treatment—which is an 
economical and profitable method of 
refinishing a ceiling. And it means 
individual air conditioning for the 
comfort that tenants get in new 
buildings. Modernization means re- 
decorating for beauty through sim- 
plicitv—the style of the times: new 
lighting, dressing up elevator cabs 
and lobby, streamlining and clean- 
ing of exteriors. 

Don’t feel that you do not have to 
do this because you have held your 
tenants for 10 years. Of course you 
have held your tenants. Everyone 
has. The past 10 years have not been 
normal. 

Sut, if you will do this you can put 
a more effective brake on new build- 
ing than all the preaching you can 
do to lending institutions. 

Your modernization and your 
preaching cannot stop new construc- 
tion for large corporations which 
build their own structures when they 
do not find buildings with space big 
enough for them. But modernization 
will hold smaller tenants and there- 
by remove a demand for new build- 
ings to house them. 

If you sit back and inhale that old 
opiate that you have held your 
tenants for 10 years without lifting 
a finger, you will see many more new 
buildings tempting Model-T tenants 
to splurge on Cadillac space even 
though their old bus still runs all 
right. 

I am convinced that the only sen- 
sible curb we can place on over- 
building is through keeping our older 
buildings in the running as long as 
possible through attractive and com- 
fortable modernization. 


From Mortgage Banker. 
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SIGNUM INTEGRITATIS 


YOUR CLIENTS WILL BE GLAD TO OWN NON- 
CANCELLABLE AND GUARANTEED RENEW- 
ABLE DISABILITY INCOME INSURANCE 
THAT NEVER REQUIRES CONFINEMENT TO 
THE HOUSE TO RENDER THEM ELICIBLE 
FOR FULL BENEFITS. OFFER TO ARRANGE 
THIS VITAL PROTECTION FOR THEM 
IN THE 


MasSACHUSETTS INDEMNITY INSURANCE COMPANY 
Boston - Massachusetts 
Look Up Our Office in Your Locality” 


























HAT goes for agents and policyholders alike. 
{reall like the thorough training they receive— 
the rate book which gives instant answers for briefs 
and programming—and the lifetime service fees and 
a pension plan that assures them security. 

Policyholders like the fact that they enjoy the 
greatest safety (assets of $63,000,000 in quality in- 
vestments)—the greatest economy (a complete line 
of low-cost quality policies from which to choose) — 
and the utmost in quality service. 








AGENCY OPPORTUNITIES IN Illinois, Indiana, lowa, Ohio, Michigan, Minnesota, Texas 


INDIANAPOLIS LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
Mutuval—Established 1905 


INDIANAPOLIS 7, INDIANA 





This | Remember—from page 1|9 


Selling Idea I Have Used This 
Year.” Corinne Loomis, as chair- 
man called on Martha Boott, a mil- 
lion dollar producer and one of the 
great women underwriters. Among 
other things she said: “A successful 
underwriter must be able to meet 
her prospects on a common ground. 
This is harder for a woman than for 
a man. She must be sincere and 
sympathetic. She must talk the lan- 
guage of the prospect. She must spot 
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Two hundred and three of the nation's 
leading women life insurance producers 
qualified for the 1950 Women's Quarter 
Million Dollar Round Table of the Na- 
tional Association of Life Underwriters 
this year. This compares with 185 last 
year and record 214 in 1947. 











something that breaks down the bar- 
riers and places her on a friendly 
basis. Having found that something 
everything else comes easy.” She 
also said: “Our work is of a lonely 
nature—we are alone in the field— 
we must listen to a voice from within 
and gave this short prayer. 





“Lord—for tomorrow and its needs 
I do not pray 

Keep me my God unstained by sin 
just for today. 

So for tomorrow and its needs I do 
not pray 

Still, keep me, guide me, Lord, just 
for this day.” 


Three Essentials 


Corinne Loomis then gave three 
qualities necessary for the successful 
underwriter. 


1. Devotion to your job—capacity 
to put first things first—will- 
ingness to sacrifice for it. 

2. Leadership — the ability to 
make the other fellow comfort- 
able. 

3. Power of decision. 


Among others who gave helpful 
ideas— 

Rose Krohngold, who sold en- 
tirely by circularization—sending 20 
names to her home office each week. 

Miss G. H. Leidy, who worked 
with women of wealth and got them 
to come to her office—did no solici- 
tation outside—did everything by 
correspondence and office appoint- 
ments. 

Martha Allin, who sold endow- 
ment policies maturing at age 55 or 
60 to pay premiums on existing in- 
surance to age 65 so cash values and 
income options would be greater. 

Anna Wiswell, who asked her 
prospects, “Have you ever thought 
about 50-20-10-20?—50% of your 
budget for actual needs, 20% for 
extras, 10% for giving, and 20% 
for saving? 

Mrs. Felkel, who admonished all 
never to argue. 


Mrs. Estelle Bruck, who had her 
policyholders working for her to sup 
ply prospects. 

Hermine Kuhn, who presented 
her three step sale. Ist interview to 
get a man’s policies, 2nd to go back 
and get policies and all information, 
and 3rd closing sale based on in 
formation given. 

Lillian Joseph, who went to a good 
shop where girls were well paid 
Asked the clerk if her business was 
good. Then said—mine is—and told 
the clerk how she helped teach girls 
to save. 52 cases were sold that year 
on this approach. 

Helen Rockwell, who asked the 
prospect if she would be interested 
in a retirement income at only half 
the usual savings. 

Sara Frances Jones, who con 
cluded the program with a talk on 
getting the interview by presenting 
a man with a list of 18 questions 
relative to a soundly planned estate. 

That year our dues were $5.00, 
which included a pin and a copy of 
the proceedings. 





Other Years 


Sara Frances Jones was elected 
chairman for the coming year and in 
1937 at the Denver Convention ten 
of the 38 qualifying members were 
present for the luncheon. Louis 
Behr was the speaker on, “My Best 
Prospecting Method.” Three mem- 
bers were on the afternoon seminar 
meetings of the main convention. 
Hermine Kuhn on the Programming 
Panel, Mahala Russell on Estate 
Protection and I was on the Business 
Insurance Panel. 

Helen Rockwell was elected chair- 
man for 1938 and since I did not 
attend that convention I do not know 
what happened. 

The 1939 meeting was at St. Louis 
when the National Association cele- 
brated its 50th anniversary. Helen 
Summy, as chairman, conducted a 
most interesting session under the 
general theme of, “Looking For- 
ward.”” Helen Rockwell spoke on 
‘Personal Success Factors.” “‘Meet- 
ing Situations of the Future Through 
Life Insurance” was the basic topic 
of four speakers—Hermine Kuhn, 
Sarah B. Smith, Mildred Poindexter 
Miller, and Lillian Joseph. More 
than half of the 59 qualifiers were 
present and a highlight of the dinner 
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was the awarding of 21 life mem- 
berships—the WQMDRT had come 
of age. New by-laws were submitted, 
prepared by a committee headed by 
Helen Rockwell. 

The speaker at the dinner was Dr. 
John A. Stevenson, president of the 
Penn Mutual, who gave a history of 
one of the world’s first insurance 
women, Dorothy Petty, who “had 
such success in her undertaking that 
more claims were paid and more 
stamps used for policies and certifi- 
cates in her office than in all other 
like offices; which good fortune was 
chiefly owing to the fairness and 
justice of her proceedings in said 
business.” Dorothy Petty engaged 
in the business of insurance in Lon- 


don in 1710. 


More Stringent Rules 


In 1940 Berenice Eichenbaum was 
chairman. The meeting was in Phila- 
delphia and 18 of the 40 qualifying 
members were present. More strin- 
gent rules for qualifying had limited 
the number. Corinne Loomis was 
in charge of the first panel discus- 
sion, “The Pre-approach.” Speakers 
included Dorothy S. Briggs, Edith 
Logan, Gertrude Brandwein. “In- 
vestment Insurance and Its Uses in 
the Present Day Economic Set-up” 
was the subject discussed by the 
panel headed by Sara Frances Jones. 
The panel on “Using Tax Problems 
as an Approach to the Sale” was led 
by Helen Rockwell. The final panel, 
“Selling Business Insurance on Main 
Street,” was under the direction of 
Helen Summy. Speaker at the ban- 
quet was James A. McLain. 

The 1941 meeting at Cincinnati 
under hovering war clouds with Lil- 
lian Joseph as chairman had a timely 
program built around the theme, 
“America Marches On With The 
Declaration Of Financial Independ- 
ence,” showing how a life under- 
writer could play an important role 
in the defense program. Topics 
were, “Prospecting in Today’s Mar- 
ket” by Helen Summy, “Pioneering 
in Program Planning” by Helen 
Rockwell. Final speaker was Peter 
Grant, news broadcaster who dis- 
cussed the international situation. 
Dinner was at the Town Club of the 
Hotel Sinton and speaker Leigh 
Cruess, vice-president of the Home 
Life, who predicted that within ten 
years favorable mortality rates 
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veloping new manpower. 


OUR AGENTS 
TELL US.... 


. . « « They like our Direct Mail 
Prospecting Service and its tangible, 
money-making results. 


| And we're proud of it too! Our percentage of return is 
excellent (one of our Direct Mail series showed a 32%, 
rospects and additional busi- 
are increasing from month to 


We have solved the prospecting problem of many agents 
who were "Prospect Poor’ before joining our organization. 
For years we have provided prospects for our fieldmen and 
have increased their production 50%, to 100°, as a result. 


For the man interested in building his own agency, our 
Direct Mail Prospecting Service and our Combination 
Coverage Contract are invaluable in attracting and de- 
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EXCELLENT OPPORTUNITIES 


for capable, industrious insurance 
men to develop new business in 
Michigan, 

Oregon, and Washington. 


Colorado, 








spondence confidential. 


Other general agency territories available to men who 
want to build solid agencies under agency-minded Home 
Office supervision and Home Office assistance. All corre- 
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Director of Agencies 
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among women would result in a 
greater female population in the 
United States. 

Martha Allin was chairman in 
1942 but the meeting was called off 
because of the war. 35 members 
qualified. 

During these eight years many 
articles by members appeared in the 
insurance press and so we see our 
little girl has grown up—she has 
become an important part of our Na- 
tional Association of Life Under- 
writers. The accomplishments of her 


members have been dramatized for 
Home Offices and Agency Directors 
so that all who read may know that 
the well qualified woman underwriter 
has an important and definite role to 
play in helping the public find se- 
curity and peace of mind through 
our great institution. And last, but 
by no means least, our members have 
formed warm friendships, derived 
much help and inspiration from each 
other, and represented a goal to- 
ward which other women under- 
writers can strive. 
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Anti-Discrimination—from page 1|5 


Gordon told the American Life Con- 
vention. 

“Such discrimination necessar- 
ily includes the practice of offer- 
ing or giving rebates,” he brought 
out, “and inducements for the pur- 
chase of any contract of life insur- 
ance or life annuity whether it be 
by the company or its agents.” 

He said that one of the first states 
to enact anti-discrimination legisla- 
tion was Michigan, in 1869, and be- 
tween that date and 1900 approxi- 


= QUALITY COMPANY... 

: top rated mutual over half 
century service ... over three 
hundred millions insurance... 
over one hundred million of 
of assets... over eight million 
in surplus .. one of the very 
lowest net cost positions. .. full 
level premium reserve basis... 
modern... zero to age 65... 
streamlined policies . . sub 
standard facilities . . . direct 
home office collection of pre- 
miums. 





QUALITY COMPENSATION 
very unusual, and well vested 
General Agents contract ... 
9g and attractive for the 
career life underwriter ... with 
extra automatic financing com- 
missions ..- pays well for qual- 
ity men and General Agents . . - 
a fine pension plan. 








== QUALITY TRAINING... 

= two week home office schools, 
refresher schools, for career 
men...constant group training 
for both young and veteran 
General Agents ...in selection 
+. recruiting .. training . 
and supervision techniques. 





QUALITY TERRITORY... 
often passible for the ambitious 
life underwriter who wants to 
build two or three quality men, 
or more, right in his own terri- 
tory. 


CENTRAL LIFE 


ASSURANCE SOCIETY 


MUTUAL IOWA 


DES MOINES 
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mately ten other states adopted 
similar legislation. He added that 
the bulk of such statutes were en- 
acted between 1900 and 1920 when 
some seventeen states passed anti- 
discrimination statutes. Some states 
have enacted anti-discrimination pro- 
visions relating to life insurance as 
part of their “Fair (Unfair) Trade 
Practices Acts,” he declared. 

The speaker’s research into his 
subject covered a broad approach 
over the period of the last 50 years 
and his paper contained a panoramic 
survey of the questions involved 
and the various court decisions, de- 
partmental rulings and basis statutes. 


Provisions Same 


“The provisions of these anti-dis- 
crimination statutes are essentially 
identical,’ Gordon continued, “and 
briefly prohibit an insurance com- 
pany or its agents from the follow- 
ing : 

“1. Making any distinction or dis- 
crimination between insurants of the 
same class and equal expectation of 
life in regard to premiums, divi- 
dends, benefits or in any of the other 
terms of the policy ; 

“2. Giving or offering to give 
any rebate or inducement which is 
not specified in the policy. 

“Many of the states by statute 
provide that there shall be certain 
exceptions to these anti-discrimina- 
tion statutes. The following are 
typical of such exceptions which 
have been totally or partially adopted 
by the various states : 

“1. An insurer may pay a bonus 
or abate premiums to holders of 
non-participating policies out of sur- 
plus accumulated from such policies. 

“2. An insurer may return to in- 
dustrial policyholders who have 
made premium payments for one- 
year period, a percentage of the 
weekly premium which the insurer 
would have paid for the collection 
of such premium. 

“3. An insurer may issue life or 
endowment insurance at less than 
the usual rates of premiums for 
premiums paid through an employer 
where a given number of more per- 
sons paid their premiums through 
such employer. 

“In addition to these anti-dis- 
crimination statutes, the states of 
Connecticut, Michigan, Minnesota, 
New Jersey, New York, Massachu- 


setts and Ohio have enacted legis}: 
tion which prohibits any ‘distinction 
or discrimination by an insurance 
company, or its agents, all other 
conditions being equal, in the a 
ceptance of risks, rates, premiums, 
dividends or benefits of any kind, 
between persons of the same class 
or between persons of the white race 
and persons wholly or partially o/ 
African descent. 

“As a general statement it may 
be said that a life insurance com 
pany is free to accept or reject any 
applicant and is free to engage in 
any underwriting practice which is 
not discriminatory as to parties 
within the same class, within the 
scope of the statutes, decisions and 
rulings relating to anti-discrimina 
tion.” 

Gordon reviewed a number of the 
problems that have confronted life 
insurance companies in relationship 
to anti-discrimination and the court 
decisions covering them during the 
first half of this century. 

Among them, he showed is the 
fact that courts have not allowed the 
companies to correct a policy error 
solely on the ground of discrimina 
tion. Questions have frequently 
arisen as to the validity of an in 
surance policy which, through a 
clerical error, contains a provision 
more favorable to the insured than 
to other policyholders. He cited a 
number of typical cases in which 
the courts have ruled that the anti- 
discrimination statute of the state 
would not invalidate the policy. In 
each of the cases that he cited, it 
appears there was not sufficient 
evidence to establish mutuality of 
mistake, and the company’s reliance 
on the question of discrimination 
to correct the error failed to meet 
the court’s approval. 
Louisiana court in 1919 ruled 
against collecting more than the 
cash surrender value of a_ policy 
on the ground the insured knew 
the correct amount when the policy 
was issued. 


However, a 


Options and Rights 


Touching on the options and 
rights available to borrowers and 
non-borrowers, Gordon said that the 
courts appear to be fairly evenly 
divided on the question of whether 
a distinction can be made as to 
options and rights available to bor 
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rowers and non-borrowers. In a 
case arising in Missouri in 1934 
and decided by the Eighth Circuit 
Court of Appeals it was held that 
a company is entitled to make a 
lawful distinction between borrowers 
and non-borrowers with respect to 
yptions available in case of default 
in payment of premium. Yet in an 
Oklahoma case in 1929 the same 
court held a policy provision for 
a distinction between borrowers and 
non-borrowers relative to extended 
insurance on default in payment of 
premiums was in violation of the 
anti-discrimination statute of the 


state. 

Other insurance practices that 
Gordon reviewed involving anti-dis- 
crimination and related statutes and 
departmental rulings, included: An 
insurance contract appointing the in- 
sured member of a special class, re- 
lation of adjustment for age clause 
to anti-discrimination statutes, agree- 
ment to secure loan for insured 
from company in return for pur- 
chasing a policy, effect on policy 
where insured promised or received 
a rebate, savings plan as 
violation of anti-discrimination stat- 
ute, acceptance of non-interest bear- 
ing note in payment of a premium, 
racial discrimination, premium pay- 
ments by note or other evidence of 
indebtedness, rating of insured above 
actual age because of physical im- 
pairment or dating policy to take 
advantage of premium rate for a 
lower age, and others. 


salary 


Unfair Acts 


He concluded by discussing the 
anti-discrimination provisions of the 
“Fair (Unfair) Trade Practices 
\cts,” now in effect in some twenty- 
five states, enacted after the 79th 
Congress passed on March 9, 1945, 
the McCarran Act, which provided 
that after June 30, 1948, the Sher- 
man. Act, Clayton Act, Federal 
Trade Commission Act and the 
Robinson-Patman Act would apply 
to the insurance business to the ex- 
tent that such business was not regu- 
lated by state law. 

‘Basically these acts are similar,” 
(,ordon said. “First, they prohibit 
any legal entity engaged in the busi- 
ness of insurance, including agents, 
brokers and adjusters, from engag- 
ing in unfair methods of competi- 
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tion or unfair and deceptive acts or 
practices which are defined therein. 

“These unfair methods of com- 
petition and unfair or deceptive acts 
include : 

“1. Misrepresentation and _ false 
advertising of policy contracts. 

“2. False information and adver- 
tising generally. 

“3. Defamation. 

“4, Boycott, coercion and intimi- 
dation. 

“5. False financial statements. 

“6. Stock operations and advisory 
board contracts. 


“7. Unfair discrimination. 

“8. Rebates. 

“Second, the insurance commis- 
sioner is given the power to examine 
and investigate the affairs of every 
entity engaged in the business of 
insurance within the state. The com- 
missioner is also given the power 
to conduct hearings, call witnesses 
and compel the production of re- 
cords. In the event after such a 
hearing the commissioner shall de- 
termine that an act or practice in 
question is violative of the act he 
may issue a cease and desist order.” 


Socialized Medicine—from page |8 


all. We will appropriate a sum of 
$260,000.000 from the general ap- 
propriation and that will be used as 
compensation for doctors. If you 
have lost so much money because 
you can't sell your practice, we will 
give you that money so you won't 
lose anything at all. But, of course, 
there is a small proviso. You must 
join the National Health Service on 
or before the appointed day.” 

It was as simple as that. 

Up to July 4th, doctors protested 
and complained and said they would 
have no part of it. July 4 midnight 
was the final time for joining. You 
all joined, because if you didn't, you 
would have been made bankrupt. It 
was just as simple as that. 


Didn't Want It 


After July 5, the Minister of 
Health was able to go before Parlia- 
ment and say over 90 per cent of 
the doctors had already joined and 
more were to come. And now the 
figure is even higher than that. It 
is an elegant commentary on the 
way that a Government can work 


against a profession when it uses all 
its resources. It was a_ perfectly 
simple financial proposition, but the 
only thing was that the people who 
were being ground down were the 
doctors. If you had enough money 
not to bother about $12,000 you 
could keep out, but if you were just 
an ordinary doctor, like the British 
doctors, you joined. That is how 
the National Health Service came 
into being. 

I don’t want to weary you about 
this sum of money; but it is impor- 
tant, because over here a lot of 
people say, “The British doctors 
wanted it; now they have got it, 
what are they complaining about?” 

The fact is, they didn’t want it; 
they decisively rejected it on two oc- 
casions, but they were coerced into 
it by forces far greater than them- 
selves, the fact they had wives and 
families, children to bring up. 

So it came into operation July 5, 
1948. By all the resources that the 
Government had of posters and 
radio and newspapers, the popula- 
tion was urged to cease being pri- 
vate patients and to join in the Na- 
tional Health Service. Now, that 
wasn’t very difficult, because people 
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Splendid Opportunity For 


LIFE INSURANCE 
SALESMEN 


Establish your own successful business by se- 
curing an Agency Contract with New World 


The New World Life is strong, aggressive and 
growing. The Company’s policies are: 


1. To select men carefully. 
2. To pay adequate salaries, and... 
3. In every manner hasten their 


NOTE: Now in effect—non-medical 


Some openings are available in Washington, Oregon, 
California, Idaho, Montana, Wisconsin, Minnesota, 


For Agency Representation, Write: 
BURT BABCOCK, Vice President and 
Superintendent of Agencies 


NEW WORLD LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
NEW WORLD LIFE BUILDING 
SEATTLE 4, WASHINGTON 


said, “Look, we have got to pay this 
money anyway. We have got to 
pay it; we might as well get the 
benefits.” 

They were told to pick up white 
cards from the post office, fill them 
in and hand them to their doctor 
and they were in the Service. From 
then on, the medical millennium 
would dawn. There were to be no 
further charges; it was all for free 
The new day was here. 

Well, they flocked to doctors. | 
had the delightful chore of filling in 
some 1400 or 1500 of these forms 
laboriously with my name on the 
back with a code number and my 
address and some other numerals. 
I remember it was such a wearisome 
chore that I rang up this new body 
that was administering the Scheme 
and said, “Can I use a_ rubber 
stamp ?” 

“No,” they said, “you can’t.” 


$3.40 Per Year 


Anyway, they brought along these 
forms to the doctors and once they 
were registered with a doctor, he 
was responsible for them. I as a 
general practitioner was responsible 



































An Honor Earned 


The following Pennmutualists have newly 
acquired the designation of CLU from The 
American College of Life Underwriters: 


R. Starr Northrop, Jr.. CLU, Fresno, Calif. 
Ralph E. Myers, CLU, Los Angeles 

J. Dodge Hampel, CLU, Champaign, II. 
Kenneth L. Keil, CLU, Springfield, Ill. 
Walter F. Lockwood, CLU, Evansville, Ind. 
Henry K. Duke, CLU, Cumberland, Md. 
George L. Chapman, Jr., CLU, Toledo, Ohio 
Robert L. Smith, CLU, Harrisburg, Pa. 
Harry A. Abrams, CLU, Philadelphia 
Richard P. Hart, CLU, Philadelphia 

Jerome H. Pennock, CLU, Philadelphia 
Frederick K. Stewart, CLU, Chicago 


In addition, | 
passed all CLU examinations but have not yet | 
met the field experience time requirement: | 

| 


Harry Phillips, III, New York City 
Arthur E. Hendrix,-Raleigh, N. C. | 
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two Pennmutualists have 
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‘THERE ARE TWO WAYS T0 


BUILD AN AGENCY-- 
| 


@ 1. With your own money... 
| @ 2. With the company's money! 


| We offer you a chance to do it 
| the second way—with our money .. . 


. . . and here's what it means to 
our general agents in earnings— 


10% of our general agents earn over 
$15,000 . . . 25% earn more than $10,000 
... 60% earn more than $8,000. In fact, 
the AVERAGE EARNINGS of general 
agents who have been with us 5 years 
or more are $10,000 a year! 








ARE YOU INTERESTED? 
Write in confidence to Randall G. Yeager, Agency Superintendent 


LAFAYETTE LIFE 





A Salute to a Pilot Leader! 


C.R. WEBB 


Pilot’s Shelby, N. C. 
General Agent—C. R. 
Webb—is celebrating 
his 25th Anniversary 
with the company this 
month. During this 
time, Mr. Webb has 
won every individual 
and agency honor ac- 
corded by the com- 
pany and his Shelby 
Agency has consist- 
ently ranked among 
our agency leaders 
year after year. 


















Associated with 
Mr. Webb are 
several outstand- 
ing life under- 
writers who 
were recruited 
by him and who have completed the company’s thorough 
training program, which includes home office schools, as 
well as the life insurance marketing course at Southern 
Methodist University. 


We pause to honor Carl Webb and to wish for him many 


Lafayette Life Bidg. 
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more years of success. 
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for the full range of general prac- 
titioner services day and night, Sun- 
days and Christmas and vacations 
and everything ; 365 days in the year 
| was responsible for those patients. 
That is fair enough. 

The Government gave a most 
magnanimous reward. For each pa- 
tient who was registered with me, 
I received the sum of $3.40 per year. 
It is not a lot of money: But they 
didn’t want me to be reduced to 
penury, so they said, “Since we can 
only pay so little per patient, you 
can have a lot of patients.” 

And they fixed a maximum num- 
ber that one general practitioner 
could have. That figure, believe it 
or not, is 4000. 


3,200 Patients 


Now, I don’t want you to think 
that I left my practice because of 
any sour grapes because I couldn't 
make a success of it. I probably look 
old, but at that time I was only 
thirty-two. I had registered with 
me 3,200 patients, which means that 
when I got another 800, which 
wouldn’t have been at all difficult, 
[ would have hit the jackpot. 
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I could expect that within a year 
or two I would have reached the 
summit of medical ambition as a 
general practitioner and I would be 
earning 4000 times $3.40, out of 
which I would have to pay all my 
own expenses and income tax and 
all the rest of it. 

Now, I have been asked over here, 
“What do you do about your secre- 
tary? What do you do about your 
nurse?” The answer is, of course, 
in that sort of deal you don’t have 
any secretary; you don’t have any 
nurse. You are your own secretary 
and you are your own nurse. It 
doesn’t make for the best sort of 
medical practice, but that was the 
way the Government wanted it—a 
maximum of 4000 patients and $3.40 
per patient per year. 

Well, I told you that all the 
population was urged to register. 
At one fell swoop, 95 per cent reg- 
istered. Now, how did I manage 
my 3200 souls? J used to do three 
office hours a day and I can say that 
many a day I saw an average of 
twenty people each hour, and I as- 
sure you I make no boast of this; 
this is nothing at all to be proud of. 
I have done thirty-six house calls in 


one day as well as office periods. 
You don’t do a great deal for the 
people when you do thirty-six house 
visits in a day, but it takes time, 
even in going in the houses and 
going up the stairs and laying a 
hand on to take the pulse. 

What do the patients think about 
this sort of deal—three-minute medi- 
cine, thirty-six house calls a day? 
I regret, and I think it is probably 
to the shame of British medicine, 
that the vast majority of patients in 
Great Britain think it is wonderful. 
You see, you have only got to go to 
your doctor and keep on sitting and 
everything will come to you. They 
have been indoctrinated into believ- 
ing that you don't need examinations 
when you are sick; what you need is 
a bottle of medicine. It is almost 
the fetish of the top shirt button. 
When they go to see a doctor, by 
and large, they don’t like undressing. 
They undo the top button and the 
doctor puts his stethoscope on the 
windpipe and says, “Yes, Mr. Jones, 
your bronchitis is a great deal worse 
this morning.” 

I know most of you will think I 
am exaggerating, but the doctors 

(Continued cn the next page) 
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Socialized Medicine—Continued 


amongst you will know that that is 
not so, that in three-minute medi- 
cine that is all you can do. You 
only have time to fill in their name 
on the top of the official prescription 
form and sign your name and the 
date on the bottom and fill in a 
standard formulary and the time is 
up. If you give that patient any 
more time, then either somebody 


else is going without or you are 
going to work on and on and pile 
up your visits because you are giv- 
ing somebody more than their ration 
of time. 

That is the sort of medicine that 
is being given, the quick sort of 
medicine because, you see, the one 
thing that you don’t have enough of 
in this system is time. You can't 
have any of your doctor’s time be- 
cause he hasn’t got any to give you. 
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THERE’S A REASON 


For our rapid growth. 
Liberal General Agency Contracts 
Attractive Settlement Options 
Cooperative Underwriting 
Competitive Rates 


. . are but a few... 


A talk with us should prove of interest to you. 


* Huuapetean LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY © PHILADELPHIA 7, PA. 








WILLIAM ELLIOTT, President 
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The upsurge of interest in non-cancellable 
Accident and Health insurance has focused 
the attention of progressive underwriters 
on our position of leadership in a special- 
ized field. 


INSURANCE Lip. 


WORCESTER + MASSACHUSETTS 


Frank L. Harrington... 2. ee ccc eves President 


Edward R. Hodgkins, Vice-Pres. and Mgr. of Agencies 


NON-CANCELLABLE ACCIDENT & HEALTH e LIFE « GROUP 


Agency representation in the 48 states, the District of Columbia and Hawaii 
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How does he get out of the mess ? 
Let me take the example of a com- 
mon enough thing, of the man with 
a persistent cough. He comes into 
your office once and you examine 
him as much or as little as you think 
you will get away with and you give 
him a cough mixture. He comes in 
the second time complaining of the 
same sort of cough and you change 
the cough mixture to another onc. 
He comes in the third time and you 
say, “Oh, well, Mr. So-and-so, | 
think we had better get you investi 
gated.” That means you write a 
letter for him to the nearest hos 
pital and you make an appointment 
for him to see a consultant. I as 
sure you that this is not because you 
feel in your opinion that he has 
need of consultation but because you 
have got to get rid of him because 
he is taking up precious time. 


Wait 8 Weeks 


You make your appointment with 
a consultant and in the district where 
I was if you wanted to see a con 
sultant in internal medicine, at the 
time I left the country, it needed 
approximately eight weeks to get 
that appointment. You went along 
at the end of your eight weeks to the 
clinic at the hospital and there you 
were faced, or the consultant was 
faced, with exactly the same prob 
lem. He was snowed under by a 
mass of unnecessarily referred cases 
The important cases are buried un 
der the morass of cases that aren't 
important. So what does he do? 
He tries to take his way out, and 
his way out is the laboratory, to get 
investigations done, to get X-rays 
taken; because he hopes at the end 
that the diagnosis will be given him 
all wrapped up. The one thing he 
has not got time to do is the careful 
history, the careful physical exami 
nation. 

Now, you know that, taken by and 
large, if the patient lives long 
enough, you have a good chance of 
getting a result at the end of this, 
but it is a vastly costly and vastly 
improper and cumbersome form of 
medical practice. It is the sort in 
which no self-respecting practitioner 
will have any part—if he can see any 
other way out. 

The hospitals are overloaded and 
the general practitioners are over 
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loaded. I am going to quote you a 
figure which 1 am quite positive 
none of you will believe, but I am 
equally positive in telling you that it 
is a fact. The hospital that served 
the district where I was practicing 
had a waiting period for elective 
gynecological procedures of no less 
than three years. Now, they are not 
important conditions unless you hap- 
pen to have one. If you are the 
person that is waiting for the “gyn” 
procedure, it is desperately impor- 
tant for you, and yet the waiting 
period for those procedures was 
three years. 

You see, the heat is taken off the 
general practitioner ; the heat is put 
onto the hospital. It is all a great 
mass of unnecessarily referred work. 

What is it like working for a 
bureaucracy? You know the sup- 
position is that working for a thing 
like a Government is sort of vaguely 
paternalistic. The Government hid- 
den away in Whitehall—that is the 
English Washington—is presumed 
to look after all our interests and I 
suppose in a theoretical and broad 
way that is true, but when you are 
dealing intimately with a department 
of Government, you find it irritable 
and irritating and niggling and 
hound up in red tape. I told you 
the story about the rubber stamp. 
It could be repeated one hundred- 
fold by others. The great thing, you 
know, that keeps a scheme like this 
running, is the forms, the paper 
work. You see if you come to your 
doctor’s office and if you have got 
the right forms, you can have almost 
anything. 


You Get 


What can you get? You can get 
drugs and medicines, pills, tablets, 
dentures and toupees. The Minister 
of Health, very rightly, says you 
can have two toupees because it is 
a fact that at times one toupee would 
have to go to be cleaned. You can 
have spectacles. You can’t have a 
monocle because the Act of Parlia- 
ment specifies spectacles and does 
not specify monocles. Some wretched 
woman, I was reading in the med- 
ical press, wanted a monocle and 
it was cheaper than spectacles but 
she had to have spectacles because 
it said spectacles. You can have 
spectacles and toupees and surgical 
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“Social Security? ” 


There were no payroll deductions for Social Security 
back in 1875, when The Prudential opened its doors. 
It was to give the working man some degree of security 
that The Prudential was founded. 


Today, survivors’ benefits under the Social Security 
laws help a lot. But they still aren’t meant to provide 
more than a minimum standard of living for a widow 
and her family. That’s why budget-minded prospects 
welcome Prudential’s Temporary Income policy. It’s 
thrifty decreasing Term insurance designed to provide 
income for from 15 to 50 years. . 
menting Social Security benefits. 


Recommend the Temporary Income policy to your 
as a family income plan with no basic policy 
@ asa family income combination using an old 


or new policy of any company as a base, 
@ as acost-cutting mortgage cancellation plan. 


THE PRUDENTIAL 
INSURANCE COMPANY OF AMERICA 


A mutual life insurance company 








. ideal for supple- 


WESTERN HOME OFFICE 
LOS ANGELES, CALIF. 








corsets. You can have dentures and 
hearing aids. Those are things you 
can get officially ; but over and above 
that are the mass of forms that the 
Government has pushed onto you. If 
anything is in short supply, get a 
form from your doctor. 

I filled in forms to get patients 
new houses on priority, vacuum 
flasks, malted milk, hot water bot- 
tles, for keeping children away from 
school, for priority milk, for priority 
eggs, for priority soap and a host 


more. My table—and it was a big 
one—was covered with forms. If 
you can fill out forms, if you can 
write letters and if you can deal with 
people quickly and get rid of them 
and keep them from cluttering up 
your waiting room and office, you 
can be a brilliant success. 

Now, what about the cost? It was 
estimated that this scheme could be 
paid for by a withholding tax and 
everybody that is in work in Great 

(Continued on the next page) 
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Britain pays a withholding tax of 
approximately one dollar. I am 
talking now of the days before de- 
valuation when there were four dol- 
lars to the pound. I can’t work it 
out now; all I know is, it is altered! 
But in those days, you paid about a 
dollar a week and your employer 
paid about ninety-eight cents. It was 
said that those two sums of money 
together would run the medical serv- 
ice, provided the pump was primed 
by about 520 million dollars a year 
from the general appropriation. 
Fine! Well, they had to come to 
Parliament for more money at the 
end of the eighth month; the 520 
million dollars had run out. 

The sum of money they had ap- 
propriated for spectacles they over- 
spent by no less than 600 per cent. 
That, I think, must be the best ex- 
ample of bureaucratic bad planning 
in history, to make an estimate and 
to be no less than 600 per cent 
wrong. 

Anyway, the scheme now, they 
estimate, will cost something of the 


order of one thousand million dol- 
lars. It was going to cost about six 
hundred million dollars, and it will 
cost nearer double that each year. 


Different Here 


Of course, the problem is this, 
that the sort of medical care that 
they have been given in Great Brit- 
ain, the free medicine in Great 
Britain, would be unthinkable here. 
If the doctors over here started do- 
ing that, the patients would come 
and break their windows. They just 
wouldn’t have it. The sort of medi- 
cine I see practiced in San Francisco 
at the hospital I am at and the sort 
of medicine I was practicing in 
Great Britain are just not the same 
thing. 

And, of course, all this bureauc- 
racy is bound up in the fact that the 
National Health Service derives 
from the power vested in the Min- 
ister of Health and delegated by him 
to various nominated boards. As 
a physician, I bitterly resented the 
fact that I had to seek permission 
from such a body to practice in the 
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Service, that certain areas of the 
country were completely closed if | 
wished so to move, that I could be 
removed from practicing in the Na- 
tional Health Service by a tribunal 
with minority medical membership, 
nominated by the Minister and that 
from the decision of such a tribunal, 
I would have no appeal to the judi- 
ciary. In England, there has always 
been an excellent medical discipline 
by means of a General Medical 
Council, with the most rigorous dis- 
ciplinary power exercised in all cases 
of malpractice and unprofessional 
conduct. It becomes increasingly 
difficult to determine why it was 
necessary to set up a_politically- 
appointed tribunal and why the 
Minister was adamant in refusing 
any appeal to the courts. One is, of 
course, left to draw one’s own con- 
clusions. 

I decided I had enough. I had 
had enough of the bureaucratic 
medicine and the red tape medicine 
and the three-minute assembly line 
consultations and the twenty patients 
in an hour and the thirty-six house 
calls. I broke my ties. 1 brought my 
wife and small baby over here to 
the United States; but, believe me, 
ladies and gentlemen, it isn’t any 
easy decision to make. I would do 
it again tomorrow, but it still isn’t 
easy. The ties of home and friends 
and alumni and your school and 
your medical school make _ very 
strong ties; they are not easily 
broken. It is not an easy thing to 
come to a new country and start off 
from less than the bottom without 
even a license or permission to prac- 
tice. That isn’t easy at all. Yet | 
told you—and I say it in truth- 
that I would do it again tomorrow 

As a closing thought I would say 
this to you: I had hopes and ambi- 
tions and I have them now. I hope 
that no doctor of my sort of age, my 
sort of background over here would 
ever be placed in the same sort of 
position and ever have to make the 
same sort of decision. 


NEW ILLINOIS DIRECTOR 


EDWARD DAY, a lawyer by 

e profession and_ assistant to 

Governor Adlai E. Stevenson since 

early 1949, has been named Director 

of Insurance succeeding Harry FP 
Hershey, resigned. 
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Presidential Report—from page 13 






I 

be satisfaction and be generally a more 
a- contented person if he knows what 
ial he is doing and appreciates its place 
IP, in the whole business. 
lat “The company benefits through 
al, increased clerical production, which 
di- is one of the most important cost 
ys factors, and through improved 
ne morale among employees. It is also 
cal more readily possible for manage- 
IS- ment to meet its responsibility for 
3€S developing successors. 
val 
ly Employees First 
y- “The extension of our educational 


services will be of value to our indus- 
ng ; 
6 try in general and, indeed, our whole 








of free enterprise economy. The at- 
eid tacks which are made on our busi- 
ness by those who advocate other 
ad types of economies can be answered 
a only by facts and knowledge. Here 
‘i we have 142,000 people in the U. S. 
nes and 16,000 in Canada working in 
- life insurance offices who are in an 
_ ideal position to interpret our busi- 
~~ ness to their millions of friends, 
- neighbors and acquaintances from 
oe coast to coast. But first they must 
a be informed, they must have the 
do fundamentals about our business— 
more by far than they will pick up 
ids while engaged in their daily jobs. 
nd “The thousands of girls who en- 
wo ter and leave our business each year 
ily can be a tremendous influence for 
” good if they take with them when 
off they leave a sound knowledge of the 
8 basic principles of our business.” 
ac- 
t I ; 
% Cost Accounting 
Ww ° 
we Another neglected service of the 
bi- Associat:on cited by President 
ype Adams was the cost accounting sys- 
ne tem set up after a quarter of a cen- 
ald tury of study and effort. “This fine 
of cost accounting system is available 
the to our member companies and yet 


company after company is still seek- 

ing some means of measuring ex- 

pense for more effective control,” 
R he stated. “Cost accounting provides 
us with the means for a continuous 
control over operating expenses.’ 
to Mr. Adams suggested that if the 
demand were sufficient the Associa- 
tion might assign a staff member to 
the task of assisting member com- 
panies in their study of this problem. 
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More Prospects | 
Koy am als 


Long strengthened by the Analagraph closing ratio 
of 1 out of 1.9, the Mutual Benefit life underwriter 
now has the new Single-Interview Analagraph presen- 
tation as an additional tool! This short, practical and 
easily used Analagraph unit enables a man to program 
those prospects who do not qualify for the complete 
service: 


© The young man with a need for more life insurance, 
but with limited buying power 


© The man whose insurance needs are simple 
® The man who has only time for a single interview 


© The man in an outlying district, where one inter- 
view is more efficient 


For these prospects the Single-Interview Analagraph 
simplifies the entire process, and effectively closes 
cases for the immediate potential! 


THE MUTUAL BENEFIT 
EIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


ORGANIZED IN 1845 ae) NEWARK, NEW JERSEY 











Leadership—from page 19 


the Herrenvolk theory of the Ger- 
mans, the “‘master race” idea. He 
contends it is not a favorable en- 
vironment and cites nations that 
have survived despite the fact that 
they have not had a good environ- 
ment. He finds the key to the proc- 
ess of growth and decay in what he 
calls “challenge and _ response.” 
What does he mean by “challenge ?” 
Nations are confronted with “times 
of trouble’—all reach a time of 
trouble with problems of war or 
harsh environs or moral pressures of 
one sort or another. They are en- 
abled to survive only if in time of 
trouble they are sensitive to the fact 
that they are being challenged and 
respond intelligently. If civiliza- 
tions endure because when con- 
fronted by challenging problems they 
respond with intelligence and great 
moral vigor and _ resourcefulness, 
then we have in this present time of 
trouble a fair test of our ability to 
survive. 

In America we have what is es- 
sentially a business civilization. If 
there is one fact that sharply char- 
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CUCU SEES EERE EEE Been 


Plenty of Sales Power 


brand new SECURED INCOME 
PLAN. The newest, the latest, the most 
modern and complete policy in the history 
Non-Cancellable and 
Guaranteed Renewable. First day cover- 
age. Disability income for Accident and 
Confining and Non-Confining illness up to 
Hospital Benefits, Waiver of 
Premium and Double Indemnity. 


There is the opportunity for a man with 
initiative, ability and experience to have 
his own agency selling this and all of Fed- 


ACCIDENT AND HEALTH 


FEDERAL LIFE INSURANCE 


Chicago, Illinois 


L. D. CAVANAUGH, 
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acterizes American life, it is our 
preoccupation with business. Most 
of the reveries of businessmen con- 
cern business. It is a major topic of 
conversation in the locker room at 
the golf club or between rounds at 
the bridge table. Let us examine 
this field of business for the quality 
of its leadership. 


Strong Age 


From the close of the Civil War 
to the turn of the century, business 
leadership was essentially autocratic. 
The competitive struggle was keen 
and ruthless. The men who forged 
to the front were captains of indus- 
try, economic buccaneers, men of 
strong, imperious wills whose motto 
was: “Ask no quarter; give no 
quarter.”” These men of blood and 
iron are typed in John D. Rocke- 
feller, Sr., James J. Hill, Andrew 
Carnegie, Gustavus Swift, and H. C. 
Frick. With such men in the driv- 
er’s seat, our rate of progress, as 
measured by production, was rapid 
and constant; so much so that at the 
turn of the century we felt the world 
was our oyster. This period, 1865- 


1900, may be termed the period of 
Autocratic Business Leadership. 

With the passing of our physical 
frontiers at the turn of the century, 
cynical observers, such as Henry 
Adams, said in effect: America has 
now matured; watch for scar tissue 
to form in her arteries and for the 
degenerative diseases to set in. But 
this did not occur. We received a 
new lease on life. Our virile growth 
was to continue; new methods of 
retaining our vigor were to be 
devised. We were to go on, as dur- 
ing the preceding century, to double 
the standard of living in the next 
four decades. 


Scientific Age 


This was accomplished by essen- 
tially new business methods. Instead 
of thrusting competitors aside or ab- 
sorbing them by merger, business 
leaders divided the business enter- 
prise into its functional units and 
put specialists in charge of each of 
these. To each vice president was 
said, “There is pay dirt in your func- 
tion. Go in and extract and refine 
it.” The principal functions thus 
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SECURITY MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE CO., Binghamton, New York 


The Curtains Are Always Open 


The stage is set as in previous years with Security 
Mutual for more insurance protection without in- 
crease in premium. $1 dividend buys $179.86 one 
year term insurance at age 30. Use of dividends 
each year to purchase one year term additions is a 
means of maintaining increased insurance pro- 
tection. The dividend option is available on stand- 
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staked off for intensive cultivation 
were product engineering, produc- 
tion control, market analysis, sales 
management, corporate finance, per- 
sonnel administration, and budget- 
ing. We had tapped new sources of 
economic strength and were able to 
climb to new records of industrial 
accomplishment. In this period, 
1900-1935, we maintained the phe- 
nomenal rate of progress achieved 
in the preceding century. This pe- 
riod may be called one of Scientific 
Business Leadership. 

Suddenly in the early thirties the 
economic machines stalled. We did 
our best to get the engine off dead 
center. We tinkered with the spark 
plugs, adjusted the carburetor, reset 
the points, changed the lubricants, 
and tried new gasolines. The en- 
gine turned over a few times, sput- 
tered, and went dead. Here was a 
n° tional dilemma: on the one hand 
was a nation of 130 million individ- 
uals—freedom-loving, venturesome, 
energetic, and progressive; add to 
this the richest of the five continents, 
containing almost 50 per cent of the 
world’s raw materials. Why could 
we not bring these two great ele- 
ments—human and nat- 
ural resources—together to produce 
a continuous high level of employ- 
ment and production? In the judg- 
nent of some skeptics it required 
another world war to produce the 
needed impetus. When orders for 
nunitions and other supplies began 
to trickle across the Atlantic, the 
\merican economic engine began to 
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Following are the facts concerning the 
work that the College has accomplished 
in 23 years since organization: 


1. Those who have completed the 
entire series of C.L.U. Ex- 


aminations .. 4,039 
2. Those candidates on the roll 

having credits for one to four 

parts of the examination .... 5,735 
3. Additional candidates ap- 

proved by the registration 

Ne: ‘ 4,555 
4. Total candidates approved by 

the registration board .. 14,329 


In addition to those approved by the 
registration board, College officials esti- 
mate there is at least one other under- 
writer to each candidate that has been 
approved who has studied in C.L.U. 
classes. Thus approximately 28,658 un- 
derwriters have benefited from C.L.U. 
study. 


Chartered Life Underwriter designa- 
tions were awarded to 404 candidates, 
the largest class in the twenty-three year 
history of the College. 


Before a record audience of 590 in 
attendance at the conferment and dinner, 
over 100 of the graduates received their 
diplomas in person. Diplomas of the 
others are to be awarded at ceremonies 
throughout the 69 Chapters of the C.L.U. 
Society in cooperation with local life 





underwriter associations. 








hit on all eight cylinders. Soon we 
were in the war ourselves. It was 
then that we doubled our prewar 
output. This was due in large meas- 
ure to the patriotic fervor, moral 
elation and sense of personal par- 
ticipation that comes from serving a 
common cause. This brings to mind, 


*Inspired by the Wagner Act—a law 
constructed to give labor leaders and 
unions many rights but few  responsi- 
bilities—editors. 





somewhat ironically, William James’ 
statement made shortly — before 
World War I: 

“So far, War has been the only 
force that can discipline a whole 
community, and until an equiva- 
lent discipline is organized, I be- 
lieve that War must have its way.” 


Laboristic Economy 


But a major change had come into 
the American business life. It is dif- 
ficult to trace this change to its 
origins. Along about 1935 the com- 
mon man decided to join trade 
unions. Up to that time the trade- 
union movement, which roughly 
dates back to 1885, had been able to 
enlist only 3 million workers. These 
were the aristocrats of our laboring 
force such as locomotive engineers, 
firemen, brakemen, conductors, 
carpenters, bricklayers, and ma- 
chinists. They were, with few ex- 
ceptions, skilled craftsmen and arti- 
sans. But in 1935 labor leaders set 
out to organize the rank and file in 
the mills, mines, and stores of the 
country, particularly in the mass 
production industries.* Today union 
membership totals more than 15 mil- 
lion. Thus, in a period of fifteen 
years there has been a fivefold in- 
crease in the number of individuals 
whose wages and working conditions 
are set by collective bargaining. 

A careful student of the American 
economic scene, Sumner Slichter, 
l.amont Professor of Economics at 


(Continued on the next page) 



































At Hotel Cleve- 
land you'll be 
convenient to any- 
where you'll want 
to go in Cleve- 
land. Hotel Cleveland is directly 
connected to Union Passenger 
Terminal, garage, Terminal office 
buildings. 










































































Quiet, sleep- 
inviting rooms 
—all with ra- 
dio, many with 
television. Spirited, colorful new 
decorations in rooms and lobbies. 


<Sriendly 


There’s a cordial, 
hearty welcome .. . 
gracious, attentive 
service to greet all 
who enter the 
friencly doors of Hotel Cleveland. 
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Leadership—Continued 


Harvard University, states that we 
now have a laboristic economy. This 
conclusion seems to me to be ac- 
curate. Collective bargaining, which 
tends more and more to be on an 
industry-wide basis, may well be a 
sine qua non in the operation of our 
free enterprise system. But collec- 
tive bargaining, particularly negotia- 
tions that take the form of tests of 
power, calls for leadership on both 
sides that is more socially responsi- 
ble. This is especially so in a period 
when the national economy is bur- 
dened by the maintenance of large 
armed forces for ourselves and our 
allies. As a group of outstanding 
businessmen stated last December: 
“The fear of war may dominate 
our lives for a generation. The 
imminent threat of war will rise 
and fall; we may face alternating 
periods of optimism and _pes- 
simism, but the threat may last 
for decades. We must assume that 
war is not inevitable but we must 
also assume that there is little 
prospect of genuine peace in the 
near future.” 


New Leadership Needed 


It is imperative in the light of 
these prospects that we usher in a 
new period of leadership, a period of 
Democratic Business Leadership. 
Let me go around Robin Hood’s 
barn to explain this. Psychologists 
tell us that intelligence, which may 
roughly be defined as the capacity 
to solve problems, is specific and not 
general. I mean by this that the 
capacity of a person to solve prob- 
lems varies from one field to an- 
other. One person may be skilled as 
a merchant, another as a musician, 
another as a mathematician, another 
as a mechanic, and each may be 
relatively mediocre in other areas. 
It is only rarely that Nature pro- 
duces a person of uniformly high 
intelligence in many areas. Then a 
Senjamin Franklin or Thomas Jef- 
ferson comes into being. This throws 
light on the problems of conducting 
a business enterprise. 

In almost every individual within 
the business enterprise talents of 
great worth are hidden. These need 
only to be evoked to give the indi- 
vidual concerned a sense of belong- 


ing, a sense of worth. Let me give 
an example that is significant though 
apparently trivial. During the 
flower-growing season in the foyer 
of our Bank there is a shadow box, 
lined with velvet and illuminated, for 
the display of flowers. Here there 
is constantly on exhibit a bouquet. 
These flowers, grown by some of the 
1100 employees of the Bank, are 
arranged by a Committee on Dis- 
play. The chairman, our chief tele- 
phone operator, is a person of. un- 
doubtedly high aesthetic intelligence. 
I found, somewhat to my chagrin, 
that she had acquired at personal 
expense a valuable collection of 
materials to enhance the beauty of 
the flowers—figurines, vases, silks, 
etc. I like to think of this person as 
a leader in this one tiny facet of the 
broad life of our institution, with its 
billions of dollars of assets. In this 
phase of business administration she 
is my leader and I am her follower. 
She is making life more gracious at 
the Federal Reserve Bank of Phila- 
delphia. The recognition on the part 
of all of us that none can lead in all 
fields, that all of us can achieve ex- 
cellence in one or more fields, that 
each in his own way has a contribu- 
tion to make to the welfare of the 
group and therefore to himself, will 
make for better results in these days 
of frustration and friction. 

There are in the United States 
approximately 4 million business en- 
terprises. In every one of these en- 
terprises the management and the 
workers spend the bulk of their use- 
ful time. There are 168 hours in 
the week. I spend probably 40 or 45 
hours at the Bank; possibly another 
45 with reveries dealing with central 
banking, and one hour in church. It 
is on the business front not the 
church front that we need to live 
more creatively, more spiritually. It 
is on the business front that we find 
our lives intimately intertwined with 
our fellow men. It is within the 
circle of the business enterprise that 
group behavior needs to be analyzed 
and enf¥iched. It is here that democ- 
racy can daily take new form and 
content. Sociologists, psychologists, 
and anthropologists have been study- 
ing group behavior for a long time. 
These men seek to understand how 
in the social organism various parts 
become or fail to become integrated 
They look upon the group—the fam 
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ily, the community, the nation—as a 
social organism. Each is a living; 
functioning whole wherein each:of 
the parts has its essential nature, 
where the whole is more than the 
sum of the parts. Where unity is 
achieved, the group functions and 
grows in a manner which makes for 
high morale. Where unity exists 
within the circle of a family or a 
parish or a business enterprise, the 
communal life becomes rich and in- 
vigorating. 


Business Moves First 


A direct method of achieving this 
unity is to treat each person in the 
group as an individual, recognizing 
his strengths and limitations, and 
utilizing his strengths, minimizing 
his limitations. In our Western 
civilization where democracy comes 
to full flower we regard the ideal 
situation as one where authority 
and responsibility are inseparably 
blended, where the mutuality of 
obligation and privilege is recog- 
nized and observed. Communal life 
under such circumstances comes to 
fruition in such qualities as under- 
standing, loyalty, mutual respect, 
self-discipline, and the other spirit- 
ual graces. Surely here is a worthy 
goal which all Americans attached 
in any way to the organism we know 
as the business enterprise should 
seek to attain. Indeed, the absence 
of these qualities, as revealed by the 
human frictions of the day, may 
spell the decline of the American 
business civilization as we know it 
today. 

If America is to tap the spiritual 
resources that are available in the 
area of human relations, we must 
look to business leadership to make 
the first move. I like to think of Top 
Leadership as a blend of four ele- 
ments: The first is technical com- 
petence. Present day business man- 
agement is exceedingly intricate and 
calls for thorough preparation and 
constant study, as you life under- 
writers well know. The second is a 
broad intellectual outlook, which the 
\merican College of Life Under- 
writers seeks to inculcate. Outstand- 
ing leaders of tomorrow will need 
to have intellectual interests as far- 
reaching as world history, foreign 
relations, psychiatry, and sociology. 
(Continued on the next page) 
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‘Here's EXTRA HELP for you... 
_ I prospecting for cROUP BUSINESS 


@ This is Connecticut General’s new book on Group In- 
surance and Pension Plans 



























@ Ic tells management, simply and forcefully, about the 
many. advantages of group programs and particularly of 
Connecticut General’s “Protected Pay Envelope’”® plan 












@ It will give you a fresh and tangible approach in prospect- 
. ing for group business 


@ Itis being advertised extensively to key management men 
in Business Week magazine 


@ Look to the Connecticut General “Extra Man” for the 
kind of help you want in planning and selling group 
programs and in keeping them up to date 















Call the Connecticut General office in your city 
or write the Home Office for a copy 
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hrough the ages, men have sought a security that would 
endure for their families after them. All too often, only their 
dreams have outlived them. Today, men can achieve security of 
their own designing; security that will maintain independence 
for them and for their families for the period of their own choos- 
ing. This is what they do when they make use of the truly 
democratic institution of Life Insurance. 

We who are associated with Pacific Mutual are proud 
to be part of this great institution of Life Insurance; especially 
proud that through the basic protection of our Pacific Mutual 
New and Unusual Savings Plan and our complete range of Life, 
Accident and Sickness, Retirement, Annuity and Group Plans, 
we can help men attain security with independence. 


Freifie Mutuat 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
Home Office: Los Angeles, California 


DOING BUSINESS ONLY THROUGH GENERAL AGENCIES LOCATED 
IN FORTY STATES AND THE DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 





Leadership—Continued 


This wide range of interest broadens 
one’s values, softens one’s prejudices 
and reforms one’s values. The third 
element might be called social intel- 
ligence. This refers to the capacity 
to understand the motivation of the 
individual and the way he behaves in 
groups. If we attack this problem 
with the same vigor and pioneering 
spirit that has characterized our na- 
tional life hitherto, we shall be able 
to meet the challenges now confront- 
ing our economy of free enterprises 
and demonstrate to restless peoples 
everywhere the advantages of our 
way of life. 

Finally, a fourth element of Top 
Leadership is personal integrity in 
the sense of intellectual honesty plus 
a well-defined set of moral and 
spiritual values. In a democracy the 
ultimate economic problems are 
moral ones. Their solutions rest on 
the discipline of self, not of the 
State. Think of the transition in 
human relations that would occur if 
on this coming Monday morning 
there would spring into being in each 
of the 4 million business enterprises 
of this country a type of relation- 
ship in which we would respect the 
other person with the same mutual 
responsibility and forbearance that 
exists, for example, in a gracious 
family. 

Yes, the decade ahead will be, to 
use Toynbee’s phrase, the “time of 
trouble” for the United States. To- 
night I have sought to throw light on 
the way we can strengthen one sec- 
tor on the broad front on which the 
war for freedom will be fought. You 
men and women with your broad 
understanding of the way our econ- 
omy functions and your high stand- 
ards of professional duty should 
enroll yourselves as active partici- 
pants in the struggle. All who 
cherish their freedom will respond. 


Some of you will remember that 2! years 
ago this month President Herbert Hoover 
invited the 40th Convention of the National 
Association of Life Underwriters to meet 
him on the lawn of the White House. 

As President of the N.A.L.U. at that time 
| was proud to report to the Convention 
that the membership totaled 18,180 through 
216 associations, and Dr. Huebner, exhibit- 
ing that lusty infant, the American College 
of Life Underwriters, pointed with pride to 
the fact that 97 underwriters had received 
their C.L.U. desianations. Today the 
N.A.L.U. boasts 52.077 members through 
574 associations, while there are now nearly 
4,000 Chartered Life Underwriters. Who 
would be bold enough to prophesy what the 
score will be twenty years from now! 

—Paul F. Clark, John Hancock, 
before General Session. 
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BINDS up to 250 books an hour 
with colorful plastic. 


PUNCHES sheets and covers of 
any size or weight, quickly. 


(Bind this modern way 


right in your own office 


Add prestige ...color...attention-com- 
pelling appearance to reports, presentations, 
proposals and all printed and duplicated 
materials with this handsome plastic bind- 
ing. NEW GBC portable equipment* quickly 
...economically plastic binds loose pages 
of all sizes into easy-to-use personalized 
booklets. Pages turn easily ...lie flat... 
fold back to back for easel applications. Du- 
rable plastic bindings are available in a com- 
plete range of colors, styles, and _ sizes. 
Complete GBC office equipment costs less 
than a typewriter . .. saves more than 50% 
over old-fashioned fastener-type covers. 
Anyone can operate... lasts a lifetime. 
*Patents Pending & 

SPECIAL FREE TRIAL OFFER. TRY this equipment in 
your own office...no obligation. Satis- 
faction guaranteed! 

Send today for full information and 2 
FREE handy pocket memo books bound on 
this equipment. 
































808 W. Belmont Ave. © Dept. BIN II © Chicago 14, Ill. 








General Binding Corporation | 





BESTS 
WEEKLY NEWS DIGEST 


Best's Weekly News Digest (Fire, Cas- 
uvalty, General or Life) on your desk 
each Monday morning—a review of all 
happenings of importance in the insur- 
ance world. Instructive, concise, accu- 
rate and authoritative. 


$7.50 A YEAR 
For either Life, 
Fire and General, 
| Casualty and General 


ALFRED -M. BEST COMPANY, INC. 
75 Fulton Street New York 7, N. Y. 
SSS 
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PENSION PROGRAM 


“THREE-WAY” arrangement has been entered 
A by the ClO-Steelworkers, General Fireproof- 
ing Co. and the Prudential Insurance Co. of America 
outlining a pension program for some 3,800 employees. 

The pension provisions are the outcome of recent 
negotiations between the union and General Fireproof- 
ing, with Prudential guaranteeing life-time payments to 
retiring employees. The contract runs for five years, 
It provides for retirement at 65 of both salaried and 
union employees with 15 or more years of service, 
Pensions, including any Social Security benefit to which 
the retiring employee is entitled, will range from $60 a 
month upward. For those who have had 25 years of 
service, a minimum of $100 a month is assured. 

As each employee comes up for retirement, General 
Fireproofing will pay a single premium to Prudential 
to buy an annuity for the employee. 


TIME PURCHASE OF EQUIPMENT 


NEW “use-purchase” plan under which tabulating 

equipment may be purchased over a period of less 
than nine years at a lower cost than rental, was an- 
nounced recently by Remington Rand, Inc. 

The new plan, which spreads payments over 100 
months and has a cancellation clause effective after the 
first year, is expected to revolutionize the distributing 
pattern for punched-card accounting equipment, which 
heretofore to a large extent has been based on rentals. 

Under the plan it is less expensive, over any period in 
excess of three years, to buy the equipment, than it is to 
pay rental. The cancellation clause makes it possible for 
the purchaser to replace equipment with newer models, 
as in the case of rented equipment, if it becomes more 
profitable to do so. 


NEW PLASTICIZERS 


REAT improvement in sealing quality, non-block- 

ing characteristics, lay-flat features and appearance 
of envelope seal gum flaps through use of several new 
plasticizing agents is claimed by Paisley Products, Inc. 
The company has been conducting a continuous research 
program on ways to improve the machining qualities of 
their tapioca based seal gums. They have found that 
the hygroscopic forms of plasticizers formerly used in 
dextrine cook-ups have the unfortunate tendency to 
attract excessive moisture from the air, causing stored 
envelopes to stick or block together at the seal flaps in 
many localities where humidity is high. The new plas- 
ticizers do not absorb any more moisture than the en- 
velope dextrines themselves, claims the manufacturer. 
This has permitted their use on envelopes destined for 
coastal areas and tropical climates, wherever it is feasible 
to use plain dextrine gums. 
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What does the new Royal Electric 
offer men of management? 


The new Royal Electric offers management an ex- 
traordinarily efficient typewriter for every typing need 
—from the front office to the typing pool. 

The letters of the president and chairman of the board 
have a beauty, sparkle, and evenness that are truly 
startling. Such letters do them credit. 

And in continuous typing jobs Royal Electric gives 
you speed, clarity, and economy. In heavy duty work it 
can supply as many as 20 clear carbon copies. 

Under all circumstances the new Royal Electric lessens 
operator fatigue and tension, adds to morale. 


Here’s important news! There is no time-consum- 
ing “change-over” problem with the Royal Electric. 


OY, 


Made by the World’s Largest 
Manufacturer of Typewriters 


STANDARD ELECTRIC 


“Touch Control” and “Magic” are registered trade-marks of 
Royal Typewriter Company, Inc. 


Operators are on familiar ground. The controls are in 
the same position as on Royal Standard Typewriters. 


Exclusive “‘Touch Control” allows the operator to 
adjust the key tension to give her the touch she’s used to. 
“Magic” Margin permits instant, automatic margin 
setting. These are exclusive Royal Electric features! 

Let us show you how efficient the new Royal Electric 
can be in your office. Have your 
secretary send in the coupon. 





Royal Typewriter Company, Inc., Dept. 21 
2 Park Avenue, New York 16, N. Y. 


r 
| I would like a copy of the brochure, “Picture of Progress,” 
| describing the new Royal Electric. 


NAME 





COMPANY 





ADDRESS 
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CARD INDEX TRAY 

HIS handsome, smartly styled, plastic 

card index tray is recommended for 
home and office use for any 3” x 5” card 
record-keeping where the need does not 
exceed 200 cards and guides. The tray’s 
lid and body are each made of plastic 
molded in one piece for greater strength 
as well as symmetrical beauty. A double 
spring type metal hinge serves the dual 
purpose of holding the lid in both an open 
and shut position as needed. Across the 
front of the tray’s lid is a panel of serra- 
tions that gives a modern, decorative effect 
and serves the practical purpose of afford- 
ing a firm finger gripping space when rais- 
ing or lowering the lid. The GUARD-X 
plastic card index tray comes in mottled 
brown or black. A unique feature of this 
exclusive Globe-Wernicke tray is its 
slightly tapered sides. This permits a 
“V” wedge space to be formed between 
the cards when being used, thus providing 
easier access and greater visibility of cards. 





ALUMINUM LETTER TRAY 


HE latest in the modern trend toward 

aluminum office accessories is this 
letter tray made by the Valco Company. 
The trays are 2” high, 12%” long and 
1054” wide. 
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DUPLICATOR 


EARLY every insurance organiza- 

tion, whether home office, branch office 
or agency, is beset by the need for multi- 
copies of bulletins, rate schedules, etc., 
often at a moment’s notice. The Apeco 
Speedliner Duplicator prints 60 copies per 
minute of anything written, typed or 
drawn and in up to five colors, if desired, 
simply by inserting the “master” sheet 
and turning the crank. 





CORRESPONDENCE LIFT 


HIS new type correspondence lift is 

for use where a rapid vertical trans- 
portation service is required for between- 
floors handling of correspondence, records, 
statements, reports or small packages. 
The Sedgwick Machine Works, the de- 
signer, points out it speeds up routine 
duties, occupies a minimum of space, is 
economical in cost and is easily and 
quickly installed without disturbing oper- 
ations of the office. It is available in 
either manually or electrically operated 
models and with or without an enclosure 
as conditions require. 





POSTING TABLE 


ESIGNED for all posting and refer. 

ence jobs, this posting table is big 
enough to provide adequate posting space 
plus room for “In” and “Out” baskets yet 
small enough to encourage neat organiza. 
tion of the work. Constructed of gray 
finished steel, the table is 30” high with a 
24” wide by 28” deep composition top 
and a full width, deep utility drawer. A 
product of the Herring-Hall-Marvin Safe 
Co. 
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* Please forward complete information 
and prices on the items checked. 
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MODERN ACCOUNTING 


JOE L. SCHMITT 


OW many insurance agen- 

cies are there in the United 

States? Truly a $65 ques- 
tion. How many of these agencies 
would gladly give $65 to have the 
question answered, “How can we 
avoid all of the detail work necessary 
to our particular operation?” Detail 
work which must be done to prop- 
erly record and then service the 
business. 

The Exact-O-Matic system of in- 
surance accounting has the answer 
to that $65 question. For large agen- 
cies a group of Remington Rand 
tabulating equipment is adaptable to 
the Exact-O-Matic system. For 
agencies which do not have‘sufficient 
volume, the same service is offered 
in a district franchise office in their 
city. So no matter how large or how 
small, any agency can have the 
Exact-O-Matic system of insurance 
accounting utilizing punched cards. 


A Dream That Came True 


It is often said dreams never come 
true, but here is one dream that did 
come true and the story of the man 
who made this dream a reality and 
solved that $65 question that has 
plagued every agency since time im- 
memorial. Exact-O-Matic Systems 
is the invention of Joe L. Schmitt, 
Jr., of Phoenix, Arizona, accountant 
and insurance examiner for Arizona 
and Zone 6 of the National Associa- 
tion of Insurance Commissioners. 

It is a patented mechanical 
processing of basic tabulating cards 
which produce complete double entry 
records from the books of original 
entry through the general ledgers 
and reports and statements peculiar 
to the insurance business. Here is 
how it works in an agency operation. 
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The order is written by a solicitor 
or agent in the field and is turned 
into the office. It first goes to the 
underwriting department. Foilow- 
the normal procedure, the risk is 
placed with one or several carriers 
and processing completed by the un- 
derwriting department. 

Following this the processed as- 
sured’s order moves to the tabulat- 
ing section of the agency or to a 
central franchise office of Exact-O- 
Matic System where the information 
from the order is transcribed or 
punched into a tabulating card. 

First, the master analysis card is 
produced. In some instances where 
lengthly analysis is required two 
cards are required and are tied to- 
gether by customer number and pol- 
icy number. The usual information 





Joe L. Schmitt operates one of the alpha- 


betical tabulators used in his insurance 


agency accounting system. 


contained therein is as follows: 
(1) Surname of assured; (2) Cus- 
tomer number; (3) Date of issue; 
(4) Policy number ; (5) Company ; 
(6) Type of coverage; (7) Amount 
of insurance; (8) Expiration date; 
(9) Amount of premium; (10) Per- 
centage of commission; (11) Solic- 
itor’s number; (12) Location; and 
(13) New/renewal. 

If the agency has sufficient volume 
of daily billing, then a billing card 
is produced and billing is accom- 
plished on a Remington Rand alpha- 
betical tabulator equipped with 
multi-stage selection. The following 
information is punched into the bill- 
ing card: (1) Name of assured; 
(2) Street address; (3) City and 
state; (4) Date of issue; (5) Policy 
number; (6) Company (coded) ; 
(7) Type of coverage (coded) ; 
(8) Amount of coverage ; (9) Terms 
—years; (10) Premium amount; 
and (11) Percentage. 

In the event sufficient volume does 
not exist for tabulating billing, then 
a Remington Rand Synchromatic 
accounting machine can be utilized 
to accomplish the assured’s invoic- 
ing, accounts receivable ledger post- 
ing, and in the same operation pro- 
duce the master analysis card. It is 
recognized that in most operations 
billing is not of sufficient volume to 
warrant the expense of punched-card 
billing. 


Cross Reference File 


The master analysis card can be 
automatically reproduced and inter- 
preted as many times as is neces- 
sary to build up a complete cross 
reference file for various uses 


throughout the entire agency. 
(Continued on the next page) 





Modern Accounting—Continued 


Upon presentation of premium 
payment, the premium received card 
is punched with the following in- 
formation: (1) Surname of assured ; 
(2) Customer number; (3) Date of 
payment; (4) Policy number; (5) 
Company (coded) ; and (6) Amount 
of premium. 

These cards are then processed 
automatically by machine and a total 
amount of premium payments is es- 
tablished for that day’s collection. 
This amount must reconcile with the 
actual money count of the cashier. 


Errors Eliminated 


Next the premium received or 
premium paid cards are matched 
with a set of master analysis cards 
comparing on customer number, pol- 
icy number, and company. This 
method insures complete accuracy 
and eliminates the possibility of error 
insofar as the manual effort is con- 
cerned on both the cashier and the 
punch operator. While the premium 
payment cards are being compared, 


information desired from the master 
analysis cardgcan be reproduced into 
the premiurf payment cards, which 
will be used to produce the agency’s 
account current with its carrier giv- 
ing the following information: (1) 
Surname of assured; (2) Customer 
number ; (3) Type of coverage ; (4) 
Policy number; (5) date of issue; 
(6) Amount of coverage; (7) Term 
years; and (8) Premiums paid by 
percentage classification. 

These cards are then sorted by 
companies and all cards previously 
punched covering cancellations and 
return of premiums are sorted into 
each company code account and the 
agency’s account current with the 
carrier is ready to be produced. The 
report will reflect the following and 
can be arranged in any convenient 
order: (1) Assured (surname only) ; 
(2) Coverage; (3) Policy number ; 
(4) Date of issue; (5) Amount of 
coverage; (6) Term in years; (7) 
Expiration date; and (8) Premiums 
paid by percentage classification. 

The same arrangement will fol- 
low through for cancellations and re- 
turns. The only manual work in- 
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might have been designed by you 
-—dictated by your individual taste 
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“all-day” 


working comfort. It is custom-fitted 
to you through the medium of easily 
operated hand adjustments. Kradl- 
Tilt back action and the famous 
‘SIKES “Fixed-Floating” seat elim- 
inate fatigue and assure comfort. 
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taste, the Sikes X133RL is luxurious 


in dimensions and upholstery. Also 
available with upholstered arms in 
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glad to bring you a Sikes Posture Chair to try . . . you'll be 
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\) SIKES furniture 


The SIKES COMPANY, INC., 30 Churchill St., Buffalo 7, N. Y. 





volved in the preparation of the 
agency’s account current is the com- 
putation of commissions earned by 
percentage classification and the 
amount due the carrier. 


Income and Expense 


The source of agency income is 
from earned commissions. These 
items of income are punched into 
the specially designed card of the 
system, as well as all expenditures. 
If the agency’s books are on an ac- 
crual basis, then all accrual items 
are punched into the same cards. 
This basic information will, by the 
use of the Exact-O-Matic system 
process, produce all of the agency’s 
books of original entry, general ledg- 
ers, and give them current month 
and year-to-date operating  state- 
ments as well as balance sheet in- 
formation. It will do this without 
errors of transposition, commission, 
or omission. 

Analysis of all types may be ob- 
tained by the agency for its own use 
from the master analysis cards, the 
only limitation being the subject mat- 
ter punched into the cards. 

If the agency is authorized to pay 
or settle losses, vouchers are coded 
so as to give detailed information 
for claim loss study. Here the 
agency can check its solicitors on 
how profitable is the business being 
produced by each solicitor. Analyses 
can be made from the premium re- 
ceived cards to ascertain if solicitors 
are producing business in the 5% 
classification or the 20% and 25% 
classification. Is he selling or merely 
taking orders? 


Verification 


The most expensive phase of rec- 
ord keeping using tabulating ma- 
chines is the punching and verifica- 
tion of the matter being transcribed. 
In Exact-O-Matic system insurance 
accounting, punching and_ verifica- 
tion has been reduced to a minimum. 
Study carefully these punching op- 
erations and verifications and com- 
pare them with your method, if you 
are now using tabulating equipment. 


(1) Master analysis card punched 
only once and verified. 


(Continued on page 80) 
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AROUND THE OFFICE) 


OR this month’s consideration 

we have selected the question 

of the delineation of authority 
on specific jobs. We selected this 
question because it deals with the 
basic problem of organization struc- 
ture. Many of the weaknesses in 
modern business can be traced to 
faulty organization—putting this an- 
other way, many of the frictions that 
develop within a company are due to 
weaknesses in the organization struc- 
ture. 


Present Trend 


The trend in industry for the last 
decade has been to pass authority 
farther down into the organization 
so that more and more of the prob- 
lems of industry can be answered at 
the line where the work activity takes 
place. This in turn has raised other 
problems—if authority is passed 
down into the organization so that 
supervisors have a greater oppor- 
tunity to “act with authority” in 
their work areas, three corollary de- 
terminations should be made: 

(1) Determine the extent and 
limitation of authority to be passed 
down. Obviously the supervisor can- 
not establish policies—he can only 
interpret and apply them so that the 
policies, in effect, place the limita- 
tion on the authority that he can 
exercise. The “principle of appeal 
jurisdiction” states that decisions on 
matters beyond the authority of any 
individual must be passed upward in 
the organization to that level where 
authority exists to make the deci- 
sions. This is accomplished by de- 
lineation of authority at each re- 
spective level. 

(2) The second determination 
deals with the controls to be estab- 
lished to insure that the authority 
thus granted will be wisely and ef- 
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fectively used. When a person makes 
all decisions, establishes all practices, 
does all the hiring and firing, and 
in effect, manages a company by in- 
dividual and personal application, 
there is no need for control because 
“one-person” rule is in itself a type 
of control. But, when a person dele- 
gates to others the right of action or 
decision, control as well as defini- 
tion is required. 

The complexities of today’s op- 
erations require that each job be 
defined in clear and concise terms so 
that each incumbent knows what he 
is responsible for, when he is re- 
sponsible for it, why he has this re- 


EDITOR'S NOTE 


This is one of a series of monthly com- 
ments concerning office problems. The items 
covered in this column have been selected 
because of their interest to our readers. If 
you have a question or a comment concern- 
ing office problems, Mr. Fergason will be 
glad to hear from you. Your name and your 
company will not be divulged if your letter 
is commented upon in this column. The 
opinions expressed are those of Mr. Ferga- 
ee not necessarily those of the editorial 
statt. 


sponsibility and to whom he is re- 
sponsible. This is job definiteness, 
whether it be a worker’s or a super- 
visor’s or management’s job. There 
are many who believe that top- 
management’s duties and responsi- 
bilities cannot and should not be de- 
fined on the assumption that their 
duties are so broad and varied that 
any definition results in restriction 
and destroys initiative. 


Be Definite 


Definiteness, regardless as to 
whether it applies to procedures, job 
duties, authority, or responsibility, 
does not stifle initiative. The devel- 
opment of definiteness and the pe- 
riodic revision: necessary to keep an 
organization up to date results from 
initiative. The best “Management 
Guide” that I have read was devel- 
oped by the department of organiza- 
tion of The Standard Oil Company 
of California. In my opinion, this 
is a modern text on organization and 
administration. 


(3) The third determination deals 
with the abilities of the incumbent to 
deal with the requirements of the 
job as defined. I have observed that 
as long as a company is “fuzzy” in 
its thinking, indefinite in its pro- 
cedures and vacillating in its objec- 
tives, that it is practically impossible 
to detect and pin down inefficiency. 
Buck-passing is the order of the day 
in those companies. No one can be 
“pinned down” on a failure to do a 
certain thing or in placing the re- 
sponsibility for faulty work. There 
is another aspect that I have ob- 
served in these companies—that 
there is usually uncontrolled compe- 
tition for the better jobs—the com- 
petition resting on “personal ac- 

(Continued on the next page) 
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Around the Office—Continued 


ganization principles which if recog- 
nized will promote better efficiency 
and understanding. “Delineation” is 
but one of those principles. To ac- 
complish one without attempting the 
others is to half-finish the task of 
improvement. There are several 
commonplace principles (or guides) 
to better organization. In my opin- 
ion, these are the more important 
ones: 

(1) Decentralize authority as far 
as possible down into the organiza- 
tion (previously mentioned). 


quaintance” (“‘pull” if you want a 
less formal definition) and company 
politics rather than on job knowledge 
and efficiency. 


Principles of Organization 


Our theme deals with the delinea- 
tion (i.e., definition) of authority on 
specific jobs. We have broadened it 
out to include all jobs and we are 
trying to tie it down to certain or- 


FIGURE | 










(2) Centralize similar or related 
functions as far as possible. The 
theory of specialization can be car- 
ried out in large organizations where 
volume warrants, but in = smaller 
offices it is more difficult to accon 
plish. Nevertheless, specialization 
can be partially accomplished. Let 
me give a brief example. Company 
H had ten employees in the office. 
The growth to ten employees had 
been gradual over a long period. 
Duties had been assigned as they 
developed during the period of 
growth on the basis of availability 
of personnel rather than on the basis 
of related or homogeneous duties. 
Each employee, therefore, was doing 
a conglomerate “hodge-podge” vari- 
ety of tasks depending in a measure 
upon his ability and apparent avail- 
ability. The efficient were over- 
loaded and the inefficient were not 
carrying their share. Management 
was so close to this picture that it 
was not immediately discernible. 
One of the key personnel resigned 
which set off the subsequent study. 
In an effort to reassign the key man’s 
duties to the other personnel and hire 
an untrained beginner a study of all 
jobs was made. A complete job 
analysis and work-load distribution 
is disclosed on Figure I below. 


Analyzing Figure | 


In order not to get sidetracked in 
analyzing Figure 1, please assume 
that each employee is performing 
efficient service and that the salary 
level is relatively satisfactory. Actu- 
ally both of these factors would be 
investigated. However, my illustra- 
tion is directed toward the “mush- 
rooming” of the various tasks 
and their indiscriminate assignment. 


Example of Work Distribution Analysis and Time Allocation 


General Allocation of Duties by Class of Work 


Employee’s Date of Present Customer General 
Name Employment Salary Accounting Filing Purchasing Credit Service Clerical Steno-Typing 
A (1) 3/10/32 $500 20% — 10% 15% 55% yy 
B 3/15/32 $260 — 30% — — 15% 55% 
c 12/1/35 $325 45% — 15% 20% 20% . = 
D 7/5/37 $235 — 30% — — _ 30% 40% 
E 8/1/39 250 20% — 10% — 10% 60% — 
F 9/16/40 $260 10% — 10% — 5% 75% - 
G 2/15/46 $250 5% — 5% 15% 10% 60% 5% 
H 2/15/46 $225 _ 30% — — wee —_ 70% 
J 3/8/48 $290 100% — — — — — aia 
K 6/1/49 $175 — 60% — — — 10% 3% 


(1) This is the “key-man” who resigned and precipitated this study for the purpose of redistributing 


work load. 
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Benefits and Economies 


A reallocation of duties so that 
accounting work is performed en- 
tirely by two persons, instead of 
having six different persons spend 
the equivalent time in task perfor- 
mance and so on down each major 
classification of work, will produce 
certain definite benefits and econ- 
omies not illustrated in the example. 

1. There will be a greater effi- 
ciency and productivity. When- 
ever employees are required 
to change from one task to 
another at frequent intervals 
there is a loss of time due to 
the change in pace and the 
uncontrollable interruptions. 

2. Salaries will be easier to com- 
pare and will be easier to stabi- 
lize due to the specialized na- 
ture of the work. When an 
employee works on_ several 
varieties of work of varying 
levels, the tendency is for the 
highest level of work to set the 
scale regardless of the amount 
of time spent on the high level 
tasks. In other words, you pay 
100% for a task level which 
may only require 25 to 35% of 
the potential time thereby you 
overpay for the remaining 65% 
to 75% of the time spent on 
lower level and less difficult 
type of work. 

3. Productivity and efficiency are 
easier to compare. The effi- 
ciency of 2 employees, each 
doing 5 or 6 varieties of work 
is much harder to evaluate and 
compare than if each is doing 
a comparable task 100% of the 
time. 

4. Better training methods can be 


used. Specialization induces 


training—training produces ef- 
ficiency—efficiency reduces unit 
cost. 

5. The duties, responsibilities and 
authority can be more easily de- 
fined on specialized jobs than 
on jobs involving a variety of 
tasks. In organizations where 
specialization is carried as far 
as possible, the procedures are 
more definite and the responsi- 
bilities are fixed. There is 
less buck-passing with defined 
duties for each job. 


Conclusion 


This month we have gone beyond 
our usual generalization on the prob- 
lems of the office. We have set up a 
semi-scientific approach to work dis- 
tribution and specialization. We do 
not wish to give the impression that 
we have ignored the practical prob- 
lems of specialization. We know 
that small offices cannot completely 
specialize. We know that there must 
be some miscellaneous assignments. 
However, we do emphasize that it 
is better to have only 1 or 2 em- 
ployees doing a variety of work out 
of a staff of say 5 employees and 
have the other 3 or 4 doing a spe- 
cialized task performance than to 
have all 5 employees contributing in 
varying degrees to the performance 
of all tasks. A simple work distribu- 
tion study such as we used in our 
example (Figure 1) will indicate the 
possibility and extent of specializa- 
tion that can be realized. 

In closing this subject we add this 
thought—flexibility of the staff in 
the small office can be preserved with 
partial specialization as easily as it 
can be with the miscellaneous as- 
signment of duties. 


Your analysis of Figure | will indicate the following: 


No. of Persons* 


Allocation of Potential 
Time to Each Major Duty** 


Major Duties Involved in Performance % No. of Empl. Req. 
Accounting 6 20% 2 
Filing 4 15% 1y% 
Purchasing 5 5% i 
Credit 3 5% Y, 
Customer Service 5 10% 1 
Genl. Clerical 6 25% 2% 
Stenog.-Typing 5 20% 2 


*Service performed in each of the major duties means the number of persons 
actually contributing to the completion of the various tasks regardless of how much 
time each may spend on the various tasks. 

**Taking the total available time of all employees as 100% potential, the allocation 
'f this time to each specific type of work is hereby indicated thus showing the actual 
uumber of employees required to perform the duties if specialization was practiced. 
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SELECT RECORD-KEEPING 
PAPERS AND CARDS 


Accountants, treasurers, controllers and book- 
keepers know that record-keeping can be 
done better at low cost on papers and cards 
made with new cotton fibers. The question 
is: Which records should be on paper or 
card of 100% new cotton fibers, which on 
75%, which on 50%, and which on 25%? 


The booklet shown above includes a new 
table telling how much wear and how many 
years’ service can be expected of the various 
grades of ledger papers and index cards. It 
includes valuable suggestions for making 
your record-keeping work, and the buying 
of the forms, more efficient and economical. 


Parsons makes seven types of ledger paper 
and three types of index card stock in a 
wide variety of weights and colors, all made 
with new cotton fibers. All take clean, sharp 
entries from pencil, pen or machine with no 
smudging, and will stand rigid in your files. 
The no-glare surface is restful to the eyes. 
They are engineered to the specifications of 
America’s leading manufacturers of book- 
keeping equipment. Each sheet is solid — 
not pasted — so it cannot split. Ink will not 
run on the fibers. Erasure with chemicals, 
rubber or scratcher, leaves a smooth surface 
the same color. 


King Cotton, symbol of quality in paper, 
suggests: “Send the coupon today for your 
free copy of ‘How To Make Your Records 
Legible and Lasting’. It will 

help you select the right paper 

for various applications, and ANG 

gives valuable hints on saving te 

time, effort and paper.” 


PARSONS PAPER COMPANY 
D. PARTMENT 11M 
HOLYOKE, MASSACHUSETTS 


Please send me, without cost or obligation, your 
buoklet on selecting the right record-keeping paper 
o index card for each job. 


a2) (PLEASE PRINT) 
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Modern Accounting—from page 74 


(2) Premium payment card 
punched only once and not veri- 
fied (it is automatically com- 
pared back to the master anal- 
ysis card by mechanical means). 

($) Agency insurance cards are 
punched by total, by period, by 
carrier, and are verified. 

(4) Voucher and accrual items are 
punched and verified. 


These four operations will give 
you: 


1. The account current by carriers. 

2. Analysis of business written lim- 
ited only to the information in 
the master analysis cards. 

3. Daily cash record and proof of 

accuracy. 

4. Study of losses for any period by 

any classification desired. 

5. Analysis of coverage by cus- 

tomers and solicitors. 

6. Study of coverage, premiums, 
commissions, and losses by geo- 
graphical areas. 

. Books of original entry. 

. General ledgers. 

. Monthly and year-to-date op- 
erating statements. 

10. Balance sheet information. 


Oo ON! 


Conclusion 


And above all, accuracy, speed, 
flexibility, neatness, uniformity, and 
at a price any agency can afford to 
pay. 

This system of insurance account- 
ing is today’s scientific answer to 
agencies for greater control in plan- 
ning, coordinating, and protecting 
their business. 








PRODUCTS 
LITERATURE 


Hé—Visible Record Control 


A new 80 page catalog published by 
Remington Rand and covering recent devel- 
opments in the important field of records 
administration. Many helpful suggestions 
may be obtained from the descriptions of 
the various combinations of record forms 
possible and the infinite variety of colored 
signal control methods which may be used. 


H7—Decimal Tabulation on the Elec- 
tric Typewriter 


In this pamphlet International Business Ma- 
chines Corporation explains its method of 
touch decimal tabulation. It is described as 
the simplest fastest method of typing col- 
umns of figures; as effortless and automatic 
as straight typing. With IBM's key arrange- 
ment you type it as you see it—from mil- 
lions to pennies—and save dollars on all 
statistical typing. 


H8—Air-Foam Fire Equipment 


Just released by the Pyrene Manufacturing 
Company, a new 24-page brochure describ- 
ing the uses and advantages of air-foam fire- 
fighting equipment. It is especially recom- 
mended to companies having oil storage 
tanks and other flammable liquid fire hazards. 


H9—Office Furniture and Equipment 


Maso Steel Products has just released its 
1951 catalog, illustrating their complete line 
of typewriter tables, and other steel, wood 
and Masonite office equipment. Full details 
and required specifications are given for 
equipment. 


H10—Cushioned Power Electric Add- 
ing Machine 


An attractive booklet explaining the added 
time-saving and convenient features of Rem- 
ington Rand's new "cushioned power" elec- 
tric adding machine, emphasizing its quiet 
action so beneficial to speed and efficiency. 





To Best's Insurance News 


75 Fulton St., New York 7, N. Y. 


* The above material is available without 
charge or obligation. Simply check pub- 
lication(s) desired. 
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FILING EQUIPMENT BUREAU 


INCORPORATED 
27 Melcher Street, Boston 10, Mass. 
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ELIMINATES TRANSITION 
EXERCISES 


OLLOWING development of a 
) Spo adjustable Key Dip for their 
company’s electric typewriter, Rem- 
ington Rand announces the elimina- 
tion of practice exercises often pre- 
viously required for transition from 
manual to electric typewriters. 
Coupled with Electri-conomy’s 
standard keyboard slope, an electric 
typewriter feature pioneered on this 
machine, the adjustable Key Dip 
makes possible “touch-tuning” to the 
preference of the individual operator 
before delivery and prevents errors 
resulting from too sensitive key ac- 
tion and misfirming. Typist transi- 
tion time is cut from days or weeks 
to minutes because the operator no 
longer has to adjust her key pressure 
to conform to the typewriter. 


THE PROBLEM 


HERE is not much that man- 

agement can do in controlling 
salary scales on office workers, 
Henry H. Edmiston, vice president 
of the Kansas City Life Insurance 
Company, told a recent meeting of 
the Life Office Management Associa- 
tion. ‘In fact, in view of the squeeze 
that inflation places on the real in- 
come of white collar workers, I doubt 
if it is good management policy to 
attempt to curtail earnings of insur- 
ance company employees. Instead, 
management must strive to increase 
the productivity of employees in 
order that unit costs may be held 
down while the take-home pay of 
our employees remains at com- 
petitive levels with the general labor 
market.” 


Best’s Life News 
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Baltimore Life: The following promo- 
tions have been announced: Joseph B. 
Skrinak (1939), Manager, Baltimore 
District No. 1; Samuel Silverstein (1936) 
to Manager, Baltimore District No. 2 
and Paul J. Murphy (1941) to Home Of- 
fice Supervisor. 


2 2 8 


Bankers Life (lowa): Walt Garness, with 
the company since 1934, has been trans- 
ferred as Manager from Eau Claire, 
Wisconsin to the newly created agency 
at San Diego, Calif. At the same time 
Frank Baker, with the company since 
1939, was named his successor at Eau 
Claire. 


x * * 


Bankers National: G. Cecil Ford, James 
A. Griffin, Jr., and Everett T. Hay have 
been named General Agents for the com- 


pany in Baltimore, Md., with head- 
quarters at 2444 North Charles Street. 
S. James Nicholson, in the business 


since 1940, has been named General Agent 
for the state of New Hampshire, with 
headquarters at 314 Tarrytown Road in 
Manchester. 


a 


Berkshire Life: John A. Ramsay, in the 
business since 1931, has been named 
General Agent at Hartford, Conn. 


x * * 


California-Western States: /. E. 
Scherf, with the company since 1939, 
has been named Manager at San Fran- 
cisco, California succeeding Gilbert Ball, 
retired. At the same time L. L. Sturman, 
with the company since 1945, succeeded 
Mr. Scherf as Manager at Stockton. 


= & & 
Continental Assurance: Rollin M. 
(lark, 1st vice president and secretary, 


who joined the company in 1937, 
on September 16 last. 


died 


xk * 


Dominion Life: R. L. Fleischauer has 
been appointed Underwriting Secretary. 


kk * 
Farm Bureau Insurance Company: 
George W. Conner, with the company 


since 1935, has been named Supervisor 
of Group Insurance in the Sales De- 
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Kenneth 


succeeds 


where he 
McCandless, who is vacating the post 


aa iit, 


ath ause of ill health. In turn ‘rank T. 
DiRosario (1939) has been named Mr. 
Conner’s successor as Supervisor of Field 
Offices. 


x * * 


Franklin Life: William G. 
the business 1941 and 


Blowers, in 


since most re- 


cently with the Connecticut Mutual Life, 
has been named General Agent for the 
company in Ridgway, Pa. 

x * * 
Home Life: Paul F. Saint, C.L.U., who 


joined the company in 1945 in the Boston 
Agency, has been appointed Agency Field 


Assistant at the home office. 
x * * 
John Hancock Mutual: Stanley T. 


Dingman has been appointed Associate 
Editor of the-Bureau of Publications. 
He also continues to serve as Editor 
of the Hancock News Weekly and the 
Home Office News. 

Edward E. Beason, C.L.U., with the 
company since 1929, is now the sole gen- 
eral agent in Birmingham, Alabama fol- 
lowing the retirement of his partner W. 
1, Pittman. 


xk 


Life of Virginia: W. Randolph Toler, 
with the company since 1931, has been 
promoted to Assistant Vice President in 
the weekly premium division. 
Ralph H. Johnson (1938) 
named Manager of the Agency Training 
Division, in which capacity he succeeds 
George F. Albright (1940), who was 
named Manager of the company’s Atlanta 

2 wa Office. 
J. Miller, in the business since 1936, 


has been 


“ae been named Manager of the com- 
pany’s newly estab'ished Ordinary 
Agency in Chicago, which is located at 


208 South LaSalle Street. At the same 
time Darwin A. Medaris, in the business 
many years, was named Associate Man- 
ager. 

Thomas W. Evans, with the company 
since 1933 and in the Group Department 
since 1944, has been named Manager 
of that Division, succeeding R. Frank 
Soyars, Jr., resigned. 


ik & 


Manufacturers Life: #”. D. Oberholtzer, 
who joined the company in 1946 and 
was appointed Manager of the Hartford, 


Conn. branch that same year, has been 
named Manager at San Francisco, Cali- 
fornia, where he succeeds G. F. Ander- 
son, who is entering the brokerage busi- 
ness. At the same time, G. L. Prior, who 
joined the company in 1927, was named 
Mr. Oberholtzer’s successor at Hartford. 


xk 


Mutual: Clarence E. 
Pejeau, C.L.U., with the company since 
1925, most recently Associate General 
Agent in Cleveland, Ohio, has been named 
General Agent there where he succeeds 
Elmer W. Snyder, retiring after 47 years’ 
of service with the company. 

Tracy W. Evans, with the company 
since 1932, has been named General Agent 
in Cincinnati, Ohio, where he succeeds 
Irl B. Jackson, who is continving with 
the Agency as a personal producer. 


Massachusetts 


x *k 


Midland Mutual: Russell D. Foster, in 
the business several years, has been 
named General Agent for the company 
in Philadelphia, Pa., where he succeeds 
J. N. Sokohl, Jr., resigned. 

Robert F. Lane, formerly with the 
Equitable Society, has been named Gen- 
eral Agent in greater Cincinnati, where 
he succeeds Byron H. Mills, who is con- 
tinuing as a personal producer. 


x * * 


Minnesota Mutual: Carl Johanson, 
with the company since 1945, has been 
appointed General Agent in San Fran- 
cisco, Calif. At the same time Edwin 
Hovum, in the business 6 years, and 
Alfred H. Tuscano, in the business since 
1935, were named General Agents in 
Sioux City, Iowa and Greensburg, Pa. 


= & & 


North American (Can.): Edward L. 
Archer, with the company since 1939. 
has been named Branch Manager at 
Su“hury, Ontario, where he succeeds J. O. 
Skilling, C.L.U., who is continuing as 
a personal producer. 


x kk 
Occidental Life [Calif.): The company’s 


two oldest agencies in downtown Los 
Angeles have merged. These re the 
Burvl Blevens Agency and the Dickson 
and Laucharn Agenev, and the new or- 
eanization will be known as Dickson, 
Blevens and Laneharn Agencv. Head- 
avarters are at 1216 Commercial Build- 
ing. 

{Continued on the next page) 








Field Appointments—Continued 


Pacific Mutual: Edward H. Jackson, 
in the business several years, has been 
promoted to Supervisor of the Group 
Sales Division at the home office. 


x & ® 


Pan-American Life: Edward M. 
Ostendorjf has been named General Agent 
for the company in Charleston, S. C., 
with offices at 131 East Bay Street. He 
was formerly associated with the Liberty 
Life insurance Company. 


x * * 


Paul Revere Life: Thomas C. Harry, 
in the accident and health end of the 
business since 1946, has been named 
general agent for the company and its 
companion Massa-husetts Protective As- 
sociation in New Orleans, La. 


xk 


Penn Mutual: Howard B. Neal, who 
joined the company in 1927, has been 
appointed financial secretary. 

Starr Northrop has been named Gen- 
eral Agent for the company in Denver, 
Colorado, where he succeeds C. E. Ed- 
dleblute and Everett G. Miller, who are 
continuing as person?l producers. At the 
same time Leonard C. Weiss was named 
Mr. Northrup’s successor as General 
Agent at Fresno, California. 


Pioneer American: S. H. McCollum, 
in the business since 1947, has been named 
Manager for the company in Dallas, 
Texas. 

* @&@ & 


Prudential: Carroll B. Wright, with the 
company since 1944, has been named 
Southern Regional Manager of the Or- 
dinary Agency Department of the com- 
pany. In this capacity he wiil coordinate 
the activities of the agencies in 9 South- 
ern states having over $1,000,000,000 of 
life insurance in force. 

Arthur E. Hild, who joined the com- 
pany in 1935 and who for the past 3 
months has been Acting Manager at 
Dayton #2 district office, has been named 
Manager there where he succeeds Wil- 
liam W. Dodgson, who is ill. 


x *k * 


Republic National Life: /van L. Devoe, 
in the business over 24 years, has been 
named Regional Agency Director cover- 
ing Nebraska and lowa. 


x kw 


Security Mutual (N. Y.}: Hugh A. 
Wedge, in the business 30 years and with 
the company since 1939, most recently 
Educational Director, has been named 
General Agent in Greene, N. Y. 

Ben G. Thayer, in the business many 
years and most recently with the Ameri- 
can Mrtual Liability, has been named 
Manager of the Group Department in 
the home office. 


State Mutual Life: Furman B. Phelps, 
in the Group Department of the com- 
pany since 1947, has been appointed 
Home Office representative in charge of 
the newly opened Group office in Roch- 
ester, N. Y 


xk 


Sun Life (Can.): David A. Schilken, 
with the company since 1943 and most 
recently Assistant Manager at Denver, 
has been named Manager there succeed- 
ing L. I. Gulich, who has relinquished 
his duties as Manager due to ill health 
but is continuing as a personal producer. 


x & F 


Union Mutual: Melvin C. Mielke, in the 
business since 1941, has been named 
Manager at Columbus, Ohio. 


xk * 


United Benefit Life: Jess Giles (1935), 
George Richardson (1947) and John A. 
Moran (1932) have been named Man- 
agers in the state of North Carolina. Mr. 
Giles will be located in Asheville, Mr. 
Richardson in Winston-Salem and Mr. 
Moran in Wilmington. 


x* * 


Washington National: Dr. Proctor 
C. Waldo, formerly Medical Referee for 
the Mutual Life in the Chicago area, 
has been appointed Associate Medical 
Director. 
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GERIATRICS: HELPING OLDER PEOPLE ENJOY LIFE LONGER, 


NORMAL LARGE INTESTINE 


One of the most 
common intestina! di: 


rde 


Cect m 


Appendix 


Many Americans over forty ex- 
perience some form of chronic bowel 
disorder. Such ailments develop in 
the intestinal area pictured above. 

Among the most common colonic 
conditions are “‘irritable colon” and 
hemorrhoids. Another is diverticulitis, 
an ailment which, while occurring 
less frequently, is also troublesome in 
later years. 


The great majority of bowel dis- 
orders are functional—that is, no 
actual disease is present. In only a 
few instances—estimated at one to 
two per cent—are organic lesions 
present. However, neglect of such 
cases could result in overlooking a 
cancer of the colon. It is therefore 
wise to have any irregularity investi- 
gated because, in the early stages, 
symptoms of organic bowel ailments 
are much the same as those resulting 
from functional disorders. Bleeding 
may be a symptom of any of several 


NTreliuleliemacl ols 
J 


Rectum 


s-—--Descending colon 


Openings into 
diverticula 


ENLARGED DETAIL OF SIGMOID COLON 
SHOWING DIVERTICULOSIS 


Longer life for people 


diseases and is a signal which de- 
mands immediate investigation. 

Your physician, through procto- 
scopic examination, barium enema 
X-ray, or by other methods at his 
disposal, can promptly detect any- 
thing that may be wrong and recom- 
mend proper treatment. If investiga- 
tion shows that lesions are present, 
virtually all of these can be corrected 
when discovered early. For in this, 
as in other fields of medicine, geriat- 
rics—the science of helping older 
people enjoy life longer—is steadily 
brightening the prospect for more 
healthy, productive years of living 
for us all. 


While advances in medicine now 


Semi-schematic drawings by Fean E. Hirsch 
past 40 


promise to add many years of physi- 
cally comfortable living, your full 
enjoyment of those years calls for 
financial solvency. This is best at- 
tained through a sound program of 
life insurance. Your NWNL agent, 
paid not primarily for how much 
insurance he sells you but for what 
you keep in force, has a strong incen- 
tive to provide you with the in- 
surance you need and can afford. 
He can help you plan wisely for a 
financially comfortable future 
through life insurance. 


FREE PAMPHLET: “Keep Your 
Colon Healthy’ describes common forms 
of bowel disorders and how these affect 
your health. Sent free on request. 


NORTHWESTERN /Vattonal LIFE 


INSURANCE 
Minneapolis 


COMPANY 


Minnesota 


(This is a reproduction of NY NL’s latest national magazine advertisement) 








Washington Activities—from p. 14 


“There appear to be no serious 
threats of direct federal supervision 
over the mechanics of the life insur- 
ance in immediate prospect,” Hogg 
told his audience of insurance execu- 
tives. “But the activities of the fed- 
eral government have far-reaching 
consequences on the conduct of our 
business. Without direct control of 
the economics of life insurance, the 
purchasing power of beneficiary pay- 
ments is controlled. Without regula- 
tion of sales, the distribution of life 
insurance is directed into certain 
channels. All this without any reg- 
ulation as we have commonly used 
that term in the past.” 

“In a broad sense the federal gov- 
ernment is now regulating the life 
insurance business. Companies, poli- 
cyholders and beneficiaries are af- 
fected by this regulation more than 
by the over-all operation of state 
laws. This type of regulation is in- 
creasing and I believe it is here to 
stay. It would be wishful thinking 
to speak of a reversal of the proc- 
ess. As our economic existence has 
changed with years and _ technical 
developments, so our government 
has changed. We are not alone in 
this. Every other business is under- 
going a similar process.” 


Examples of Regulation 


As examples of how important 
Washington decisions and Wash- 
ington legislation now are in the life 
insurance business, Hogg cited fi- 
nancial policies which have reduced 





the earning rate of insurance invest- 
ments; the stop-gap tax legislation 
which became law two weeks ago; 
income tax regulations which affect 
income, gift and estate taxes; the 
field of social security, and many 
other areas. 

“The field of social security has 
presented to the life insurance indus- 
try an opportunity to make available 
to the Congress the knowledge and 
experience it possesses on this sub- 
ject,” Hogg said. “Providing the 
individual with the opportunity to 
establish his own and his family’s 
‘social’ security has long been our 
business. We have wider experience 
in this field, extending over a greater 
period of time, than any other group 
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in the country. We are vitally in- 
terested in social insurance and have 
felt an obligation to assist Congress 
so that such legislation should he 
workable, equitable, and place no 
greater burden on the economy than 
necessary. 


Social Security Testimony 


“In furtherance of this idea, re- 
resentatives of the life insurance 
business have appeared before con- 
gressional committees and have 
served on advisory committees ap- 
pointed by Congress. They have 
tried to point out dangerous sugges- 
tions, if it appeared to them that the 
best interests of the country de- 
manded such prompting. Contrari- 
wise, these representatives have sup- 
ported sound proposals for amend- 
ments and extensions in social legis- 
lation. As an example, M. Albert 
Linton, president of the Provident 
Mutual Life Insurance Company, 
and chairman of our joint commit- 
tee on social security, appeared be- 
fore the Senate finance committee 
last Febriiary on behalf of the Amer- 
ican Life Convention and the Life 
Insurance Association of America in 
support of the idea that the federal 
government, through the social se- 
curity act, should provide no more 
than a basic floor of financial protec- 
tion for its citizens. He opposed the 
inclusion in the social security pro- 
gram of lump sum death benefits and 
of total and permanent disability 
benefits.” 

“A study carried on by another 
joint committee resulted in testi- 
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SIXTY YEARS 
OF PROGRESS 


1950 is the Sun Life’s sixtieth an- 
niversary year. 
beginning of the Company’s opera- 
tions in the State of Indiana. 
is just one more step in the current 
expansion program of the Company 


which brings additional opportu- 


ganization. 


Insurance in Force: 


It also marks the 


This 


the Sun Life Agency Or- 


SUN LIFE INSURANCE 
COMPANY OF AMERICA 
Home Office: Baltimore 2, Maryland 


$265,000,000 
$50,000,000 








mony approving the inclusion of full- 
time life insurance salesmen as em- 
ployees under the social security act, 
even though such salesmen may be, 
in fact, self-employed contractors. 
At the same time, the point was 
stressed that while full-time life in- 
surance salesmen who are self-em- 
ployed contractors can be brought 
properly under the old age and 
survivors insurance, the same was 
not true of the unemployment com- 
pensation provisions of the social se- 
curity act, because only the former 
can feasibly cover both employees 
and the self-employed. 


Monopoly 


“Health insurance proposals 
which would place the federal gov- 
ernment in the accident and health 
field have attracted our careful 
scrutiny. One of these involved the 
sale of insurance contracts by the 
government to persons with incomes 
of $5,000 or less. Interest in this 
subject will continue in the coming 
year. The Senate committee on la- 
hor and public welfare, through its 
subcommittee on health, was au- 


For November, 1950 


thorized last May to continue study 
of health problems and legislative 
proposals referred to it, with the 
study to be primarily concerned with 
“ascertaining status, methods of 
operation, types of potentialities and 
problems of health insurance plans 
in the U. S.,” and to report to the 
Senate by February 1, 1951 with 
recommendations and proposed leg- 
islation, if any.” 

“One interesting development on 
the Washington scene last year was 
a series of hearings before a special 
subcommittee of the House judiciary 
committee, appointed to study mo- 
nopoly power. As one aspect of this 
study, the committee held hearings 
on possible monopoly power in the 
life insurance business, during which 
representatives of both small and 
large companies were questioned. 
The result of the testimony was that 
the members of the subcommittee 
were convinced that no company or 
group of companies in the life in- 
surance business has a monopoly or 
occupies such a commanding posi- 
tion in the business that smaller 
companies suffer. The small com- 
pany representatives testified that 


they received their full share of the 
business, and that the activities of 
the larger companies in the invest- 
ment field had not prevented them 
from securing a fair share of desir- 
able investments. 

“At about the same time, a sub- 
committee on investments of the 
joint committee on the economic re- 
port held hearings, during the course 
of which Senator O’ Mahoney, chair- 
man of the subcommittee, inquired 
as to the degree to which small busi- 
ness (which he defined as a business 
requiring the loan of less than $100,- 
000), has access to the large institu- 
tional savings of the country. The 
witness then testifying, Mr. Lincoln, 
President of the Metropolitan Life 
Insurance Company, answered that 
his company looked for such invest- 
ments, but that most of them found 
their outlet locally. 


War 


“The representations made by the 
industry representatives who testi- 
fied before these investigating com- 
mittees were so frank and so infor- 


(Continued on the next page) 
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Washington Activities—Continued 


mative that life insurance has gained 
in stature in Washington, in spite 
of the somewhat critical beginning of 
one of them.” 

An important part of Hogg’s ad- 
dress dealt with the position of life 
insurance in connection with the out- 
break ot the Korean war. He de- 
clared the most immediate problem 
was the use of war clauses in new 
policies, and told his audience of the 
commissioners’ war clause subcom- 


mittee and the testimony delivered 
before it by the joint committee of 
the Life Insurance Association and 
of the American Life Convention. 
“We have also considered the 
larger problem of the life insurance 
needs of members of the armed 
forces,” Hogg said, “and our atti- 
tude toward a report of a subcom- 
mittee of the House committee on 
administrative expenditures (Hardy 
subcommittee) which has_ investi- 
gated national service life insurance. 
That report recommended the sub- 
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stitution of a gratuitous death bene. 
fit for national service life insurance. 
This problem has received the at- 
tention of the joint committee on 
war problems. 

“Recent have again 
brought into prominence provisions 
for continuing in force the life insur- 
ance of persons in the armed forces 
of the United States. You remember 
that the soldiers’ and sailors’ civil 
relief act of 1940 provided for the 
protection of policies with a face 
amount of not more than $10,000 
which did not contain any restriction 
on coverage relating to engagement 
in military service and which was in 
force on a premium-paying basis at 
the time of application for benefits, 

“In 1947, the Congress passed and 
President Truman approved Senate 
joint resolution 123 which contained 
a provision that for the purpose of 
the protection of life policies under 
the civil relief act the war should be 
deemed to have terminated as of the 
effective date of the joint resolution, 
July 25, 1947. In the selective serv- 
ice act of 1948 this action was rev- 
versed and _ notwithstanding _ the 
termination provisions of the act of 
1940 and of Senate joint resolution 
123 heretofore mentioned, all of the 
provisions of the civil relief act of 
1940, including specifically the in- 
surance protection provisions, were 
put back into force. This reinstate- 
ment has been continued in force by 
subsequent extension of the selec- 
tive service act. 

“The coming year will see a step- 
ping up of war problems, not a 
lessening of them.” 


events 


DIRECTOR CHANGES 


OLLOWING directors have 

been named in recent weeks: 
Fidelity Mutual (Pa.), Wm. L. Day, 
investments; Great-West (Can.), 
Victor Sifton, publisher; Philip A. 
Chester, industrialist ; Rhys M. Sale, 
automobiles and W. P. Walker, 
textiles; /mperial (Can.), A. Ross 
Poyritz, general manager; North- 
western National (Minn.), Bruce b. 
Dayton, merchant and John S. Pills- 
bury, Jr., lawyer; Sun of Canada, 
A. E. Guarer, industrialist. 

Following directors have died: 
National Life of Vermont, Clifton 
A. Woodrum; Northwestern Na 
tional, Henry E. Atwood. 
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Executive Responsibility—from p. 15 


work at the field level. “The field 
man today is not giving as many 
people an opportunity to buy life in- 
surance as he did a few years ago,” 
he said. “Turn back to the records 
of fifteen years ago and you will find 
that the field man of those days was 
told fifteen people a week had to be 
given an opportunity to buy if he was 
to succeed in life insurance selling. 
The figures at that time also indi- 
cated that he could expect about one 
sale for every ten people interviewed 
and that the amount of his average 
sale would be about one-third what 
it is today. Records based on more 
than 5,000 man weeks reveal that the 
average full-time man in our com- 
pany is giving about five people a 
week an opportunity to buy for each 
week that he works—that he is se- 
curing about one sale from every 
three or four people interviewed and 
that the amount of the average saie 
is approximately double what it was 
five or six years ago—and nearly 
three times what it was fifteen years 
ago. 

“The president of one of the large 
midwest companies in addressing the 
Sales Congress of Life Underwrit- 
ers out in San Francisco this year 
stated that in his company the cur- 
rent records show that the average 
agent is giving about 4% people per 
week an opportunity to buy.” 


Promising Field 


Stewart maintained that it is the 
responsibility of management to re- 
quire more adequate use by the field 
man of the improved tools furnished 
in order for him to fulfill his obliga- 
tions to the public, to policyowners, 
and to his company and he further 
held that it is the responsibility of 
management to “fully define what is 
expected of the manager or general 
agent and require his full perform- 
ance—in discharge of management's 
responsibilities to the man in the 
field. 

“Improvement in this area of 
agency operations,” he said, “not 
only offers the best opportunity to 
cope with the problems that lie ahead 
but also presents a promising future 
for the field man and enables us to 
more effectively discharge the re- 
sponsibility of management.” 
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Beauty and Business 


“For years I’ve dreamed about the scenic splendors of the West... lis- 
tened to other insurance men as they, too, talked about settling in the West. 
Problem was— does beauty and business go together? Two years ago I decided 
to find out for myself. 

“My wife and I took a trip through Colorado, Wyoming and New Mexico. 
The scenery, the beauty was out of this world. But—could I earn a living here- 
a good living? 

“We talked to insurance men and their wives in their own homes... saw 
how well they lived, how relaxed and healthy they are. Business? Much of it 
was going begging. Of the companies I called on, Capitol Life offered the most 
secure future for a life, accident and sickness underwriter. Today, our NEW way 
of living has given us a richer, fuller, healthier life than we dreamed was 
possible.” 

To qualified Field Underwriters and Agency Managers in search of out- 
door 4-~ ty and a business in healthful surroundings, our agency expansion 

preg:am offers genuine economic security in most western states. 


Write us for complete details. 
THOMAS F. DALY IL, 


Director of Agencies 


The GAPITOL LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


CLARENCE J. DALY, President HOME OFFICE, DENVER 
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Life Jusurance 


CHARLES J. ZIMMERMAN, C.L.U. 
Associate Managing Director 
Agency Management Association 


HE threat of socialized medi- 

cine “would be greatly lessened, 
if not entirely eliminated, by the 
demonstrated ability and willingness 
of private insurers to reasonably and 
adequately meet the needs of the 
public for the various forms of sick- 
ness and accident coverage,’’ Charles 
J. Zimmerman, C. L. U., said. 

In an address before the Million 
Dollar Round Table he told the 
group that if it agreed with this 
philosophy, “your influence can do 
much toward encouraging life in- 
surance companies in particular to 
fill the vacuum which still exists in 
this field. If private insurers do not 
fill this vacuum, certainly we have 
no sound grounds to raise our voices 
in opposition to the efforts of the 
Government to solve this problem.” 

He said he was encouraged by the 
trend, during the past five years in 
particular, for more and more com- 
panies to re-enter the disability in- 
come field. He added, however, “we 
are still not doing the job rapidly 
enough or efficiently enough.” 

Mr. Zimmerman also offered sev- 
eral other topics for consideration 
by the organization’s membership, 


and MDRTI 


including the problem of insuring 
servicemen should a third world war 
come. 

“The experience in both World 
War I and II of the marine and 
property insurers may give us a 
clue to the solution of the problems 
which face the life insurers,” he 
said. ‘Possibly an all-embracing re- 
insurance corporation should be 
created by the life insurance com- 
panies of the United States and 
Canada with a percentage of pre- 
miums, of premium income, paid 
into such a reinsurance corporation. 
Such a_ reinsurance corporation 
could then meet the excess mortality 
both among our military and civilian 
population which might result from 
another World War. More probably 
such a privately constructed reinsur- 
ance corporation would have to be 
further reinsured by a federal Life- 
Loss Reinsurance Corporation. | 
realize that there are dangers in this 
as well. One of these dangers is 
that of bringing Federal Govern- 
ment directly into the field of private 
insurance.” 

Quoting Doctor Tucker, former 
Dartmouth College president who 
said, “The dangers of inertia are 
far greater than the risks of innova- 
tion,” Mr. Zimmerman asked the 
life underwriters “to bring your in- 


LIFE & CASUALTY 
ITY 


LIFE SECUR 


Doubly sure for you as our un- 
derwriter—doubly sure for your 
policy holders with our field- 
tested programmed options. As- 
sure yourself of life-time safety for 
your family, as you help your pros- 
pects freely choose a solid se- 
curity plan with Life & Casualty. 


Dai io, INCE MOUNTCASTLE, Company 
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fluence to bear so that these prob- 
lems will not by the remotest chance 
go by default You have not 
only the right but the obligation 
to seriously consider these matters, 
You have the right and the obliga- 
tion to ask your companies about 
them.” 


Pension 
and National Interest 


STEFAN HANSEN 
Group Actuary 
The Great-West Life Assurance Co. 


ANKS, even though they may 

be only neutral administrators 
of uninsured pensions, may be in- 
volved in a political struggle for 
their very existence should there 
be “any significant” failure of their 
plans, Mr. Hansen stated in his talk. 


“Failure to design soundly and to 
underwrite scientifically the colossal 
volume of pension commitments now 
being made can end only in catas- 
trophe,” Mr. Hansen warned before 
the Million Dollar Round Table. 
“In the political climate of today, 
who will venture to predict the effect 
of any important failure to meet in 
the future the pension commitments 
being made now. 


Banks Vulnerable 


“Notwithstanding that they have 
guaranteed nothing, but have un- 
dertaken only neutral administration 
of uninsured pensions, the institution 
of banking may find that any signif- 
icant failures of their plans may en- 
gulf them in a political struggle for 
their very existence. And that is 
as it should be. Private enterprise, 
life insurance and banking included, 
to justify its existence must demon- 
strate its ability to plan with vision 
the human relations in an area so 
wide and so important as the entire 
lifetime of workers after their re- 
tirement.” 


Only the insurance industry, Mr. 
Hansen said, can offer, through its 
services and guarantees, complete 
relief from the risks assumed by 
an employer in the establishment of 
a pension plan. 
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“For management, it is the only 
sound way to undertake pension 
commitments,” he declared. “For 
workers, it is the only safe way to 
accept pension promises. For both, 
it is less costly and more secure.” 

Mr. Hansen listed at least seven 
major risks of inadequate funding 
faced today in the establishment of 
many pension plans, particularly 
those of the smaller employer. They 
were : 

1. Longevity after retirement. 

2. The current philosophy on age 
at retirement. 

3. The period after retirement. 
. Labor turnover. 

5. Mortality before retirement. 

». Interest earnings on fund ac- 
cumulated before retirement. 

7. The great unknown of invest- 
ment losses. 


Each of these risks, he stated, 
“may account for cost variations of 
anywhere from 10 percent to 300 
percent. Together their effect may 
be very great indeed. It is not im- 
possible that an employer who thinks 
he is fully funding his pension costs 
will in the end discover that he has 
funded no more than half of them. 
But even a lesser under-funding can 
be very serious. For example, if for 
20 years an employer under-funds 
by only 25 percent, he will find that 
for the next 20 years his pension 
contribution must be 88 percent 
higher than it was for the first 20 
years.” 


Betler 
Gouernment 


RAYMOND MOLEY 
Contributing Editor 
"Newsweek" 


HE two-party system in this 

country has “critically deterio- 
rated” and as a result “a vast Fed- 
eral political machine is taking 
over,” Raymond Moley, Contribut- 
ing Editor of “Newsweek,” asserted 
before the Million Dollar Round 
Table. 

He told the group’s traditional 
breakfast that the line against this 
“genuine threat to free institutions” 
has been partly and temporarily held 
by a coalition in Congress between 
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OUR 100th YEAR OF SECURITY AND SERVICE 


conservatives of both parties, but 
warned, however, that this coalition 
cannot be depended upon for per- 
manent protection against collec- 
tivist trends. 

As a means for holding the line 
against socialism and of beginning 
the creation of a truly national con- 
servative alignment, Mr. Moley sug- 
gested the development, in many 
congressional districts, communities 
and states, of local groups, political, 
but not necessarily partisan, to work 


for the nomination of better con- 
gressmen and senators. 

“We must build the means of sav- 
ing our liberties at the grass roots 
and the doorbells of the nation,” he 
declared. 

Mr. Moley pointed out that there 
are many such organized groups al- 
ready working, and their efforts have 
been responsible for beating “several 
demagogues” in the primaries this 
year. And, he added, “they may 

(Continued on the next page) 





Better Gov't—Continued 


well defeat more at the polls in 
November.” 

“But,” he continued, “there must 
be more. The harvest they can 
gather is very large. We are a na- 
tion in which one-fourth of the peo- 
ple rules the other three-fourths. In 
1940 Willkie received 22.3 million 
votes. In 1948 Dewey received 22 
million. A net loss. But the Demo- 
cratic candidate in 1940 received 
27.2 million. In 1948, he got 24.1. 
A greater loss. 

“While the two parties were thus 
declining in power, 15 million more 
voters became eligible. In 1948, 
nearly 50 million people refused to 
vote. There is the harvest, if there 
are people who care enough for their 
country’s welfare to gather it.” 

The people to help harvest the 
vote, Mr. Moley said, are in the 
ranks of American salesmen who 
“are the very heart of the free enter- 
prise system,” and who “also have 
the most to lose by its destruction.” 

“Why,” he asked, “if these sales- 
men can sell their soap and jewelry 
and insurance, can they not sell 
good government? They can if they 


will. And they must or we shall all 
likewise perish. 

“That is the challenge to Ameri- 
can business. It can save itself if 
it is willing to try. If it delegates 
the job to professional politicians, 
there soon will be no business to 
save.” 


SOCIETY OF ACTUARIES 
MEETING 


N NOVEMBER 9-10 next at 

the Greenbrier, White Sulphur 
Springs, West Virginia, the Society 
of Actuaries will hold its annual 
meeting. Formal papers presented 
at previous meetings will be open for 
discussion and include a wide range 
of subjects. 

In addition, the following topics 
will be discussed informally: War 
Problems, Underwriting, General, 
Disability, Sickness and Hospitaliza- 
tion Plans, Pensions and_ Invest- 
ments. 

From the program it appears that 
the meeting should be a highly inter- 
esting and instructive one. Presi- 
dent E. M. McConney, Bankers Life 
of Iowa, will preside. 


AGENT AND INCOME TAX 


N INTERESTING case on this 
Facet was decided recently in 
the Dominion of Canada. The In- 
come Appeal Board there 
handed down a judgment rejecting 
an appeal by an insurance salesman. 

This agent represented a_ large 
company and in 1946 he received 
$7,865 in salary and $7,357 in com- 
missions. He claimed and was al- 
lowed deductions amounting to $4.- 
458 for traveling and other expenses. 
His company also allowed him 50 
cents on every $1,000 of insurance 
written, which amounted to $2,132. 
The Department of National Reve- 
nue added this to his income but he 
disputed it on the ground that it 
was an expense allowance. 

At the hearing the agent claimed 
the amount in question, and more, 
was spent on entertaining wealthy 
individuals who might buy insur- 
ance. 


Tax 


It went for such things as 
“wedding presents, flowers, baby 
presents, meals, race track 
fishing and hunting lodge expenses, 
and a Christmas Eve party at his 
home.” No vouchers, however, were 
produced. 
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| AGENCY OPPORTUNITIES 
LIFE—ACCIDENT—SICKNESS—HOSPIT ALIZATION 


We invite correspondence concerning Agency proposals in 


the following states: 


Alabama Kansas 
Arizona Kentucky 
Arkansas Louisiana 
California Maryland 
Colorado Michigan 
Delaware Minnesota 
District of Columbia Missouri 
Georgia Montana 
Illinois Nevada 
Indiana New Mexico 
Iowa Ohio 


MORE THAN ONE MILLION SATISFIED POLICY OWNERS 


UNITED INSURANCE COMPANY 


CHICAGO 5, ILLINOIS 


Oklahoma 
Oregon 
Pennsylvania 
South Carolina 
South Dakota 
Texas 

Utah 

Virginia 
Washington 
West Virginia 
Wyoming 
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LIFE INSURANCE 


MONARCH LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


SPRINGFIELD, MASSACHUSETTS 


INSURANCE COMPANY, INC. 


JUVENILE INCREASING 


ALES of Ordinary insurance on 

the lives of juveniles both by 
Ordinary and Combination agents 
1942, accord- 
ing to Agency Management Asso- 
ciation’s The 1949 Buyer, Juvenile 
Series No. 1. 

Of the 24,817 policies bought in 
May, 1949, and studied by the As- 
Research Division for 
their comprehensive buyer studies, 
5,449 policies or 22 per cent of the 
total were on the lives of juveniles. 
In 1942, juvenile sales made up 15 
per cent of the total sales by num- 
ber. However, the proportion of 
volume accounted for by these sales 
is about the same as it was in 1942— 
seven per cent of the total. 

Just how important the juvenile 
market is becoming to the Ordinary 
agent is shown in the increased pro- 
portion of his total sales these poli- 
cies represent. In 1942, 12 per cent 
of his policies were sold on the lives 
of juveniles ; today, this figure is 21 
per cent. Combination agents, who 
have always sold a_ substantial 
amount of this insurance, have in- 


have increased since 


sociation’s 
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creased their juvenile Ordinary sales 
from 19 per cent to 24 per cent of 
their total policies sold. 

By volume, Ordinary agents sell 
more of the juvenile insurance than 
do Combination agents ; 62 per cent 
of this business is theirs today, com- 
pared with 51 per cent in 1942. 

The Association's first report on 
juvenile insurance, which follows a 
series of three studies on the 1949 
adult buyer, examines characteristics 
of the juvenile insured and of the 
insurance bought for them. A second 
“Juvenile Buyer” report will de- 
scribe the premium payors in this 
market. 

Some of the highlights of the first 
juvenile report are: evidence of a 
trend toward insuring the lives of 
younger children (43 per cent of 
juvenile policies are issued on the 
lives of children who are less than 
six months old) ; and an increase in 
the proportion of endowment policies 
sold on juvenile lives. The number 
of endowment policies sold for chil- 
dren has increased from 22 to 35 per 
cent, almost entirely at the expense 
of the continuous payment form of 
whole life. The volume picture is 





very similar; and for both number 
and volume, limited payment whole 
life policies still make up about half 
of all juvenile policies sold. 

Other factors considered in the 
report are: previous 
owned ; how policies on juveniles are 
issued ; for whom and how they are 
bought ; mode of premium payment ; 
and what happens after the applica- 
tions are made. 


STATE LICENSE CHANGES 


INCE publication of the Octo- 

ber edition the following com- 
panies have expanded, as indicated : 
Commercial Life (Ariz.) in Geor- 
gia; Girard Life (Texas) in Ohio; 
Guarantee Reserve (Ind.) in Ken- 
tucky; J/ilinois Bankers in Utah; 
Independence Life & Accident 
(Ky.) in Michigan; National Farm- 
ers Union Life (Colo.) in Oklahoma 
and Tennessee; Pennsylvania Life, 
Health & Accident in Arkansas ; 
Pioneer Life & Casualty (Ala.) in 
Kentucky; Policyholders National 
(S. D.) in Colorado; Southland 
Life (Texas) in Maryland and Vir- 
ginia; Union Mutual (Me.) in Ten- 
nessee, 


insurance 


Direct Placements—from page |5 


1948 and 1949 it exceeded the 
amounts that have been offered to 
the public through the conventional] 
markets. Life insurance companies, 
he said, do almost all the direct 
placement financing. At the end of 
1949 they owned about $11 billion 
of corporate bonds which had been 
placed by direct negotiation. 

Direct placement of securities has 
many advantages both to the lender 
and the borrower, Wilde said. It 
is likely to be less expensive, less 


time-consuming and less cumber- 
some than the conventional sale of 
bonds in the market. Securities Ex- 
change Commission _ registration, 
with accompanying routines and 
fees, is not required. The terms of 
the debt arrangement can be tailored 
to fit the needs of both borrower 
and lender. From the lender’s point 
of view the return from the invest- 
ment may be a little higher when 
loans are placed directly than it is 
when bonds are bought in the open 
market. Moreover the transaction is 
a relatively simple one from the bor- 
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Growing With The South 


Gulf Life has enjoyed excellent growth during its 39 
years, but even more important than the figures shown 
below is the spirit of the agency force making such 


Insurance in Force 


Policyowners’ Assets ... . 


J& INSURANCE COMPANY 


se "A Southern Institution" 
JACKSONVILLE, FLORIDA 


ee $469,243,370 
$60,655,265 
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BUSINESS 
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Opposite Independence Hall, 
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rower’s point of view and the close 
relationship between lender and 
borrower continues through the life 
of the loan. Wilde said that the 
advantages of the direct placement 
method, however, “are not un- 
mixed.”” He said that perhaps the 
most serious objection to direct 
placement as an investment medium 
is the claim that it operates to chan- 
nel a huge volume of choice secur- 
ities away from such investors as 
colleges, hospitals, bank trust de- 
partments, pension funds and _ the 
smaller life companies into the port- 
folio of a few very large companies. 
He said that in 1949 the 22 largest 
life insurance companies purchased 
almost $2.4 billion in directly placed 
corporate loans, out of the year’s 
total of between $2.5 and $3 billion. 

Growth of the direct placement 
method is a “particularly bitter pill” 
to the country’s investment bankers, 
Wilde said. The direct placement 
medium reduces the volume under- 
written through investment banking 
channels. Since to a large extent 
the securities placed directly are of 
the highest grade, the investment 
banker finds that the tendency is for 
him to be left with those where the 
risk is higher and the sale is more 
difficult. 


Drawbacks 


“A continued upward trend will 
further injure the investment bank- 
ing machinery. This unquestionably 
would be extremely harmful to the 
economy,” Wilde said. New enter- 
prises needing money may suffer, 
“and along with them the public 
generally,” if investment banking is 
weakened. 

Wilde said the direct placement 
method had given some encourage- 
ment to a “dangerous tendency”’ to 
over-borrowing by corporations. 
“To the extent that insurance com- 
panies, through inexperience in di- 
rect placement financing and ex- 
cessive competition among them- 
selves, have not been conservative 
lenders either in the amounts lent 
or the terms of the indenture, they 
have made a contribution to future 
trouble.” 


Garage Mechanic: "What's the matter 
lady?" 

Mrs. Clutchbuster: "They say | have 2 
short circuit. Could you lengthen it while 
| wait?” 
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Recruiting—from page |4 


to conserve manpower, but for pur- 
poses of economy as well.” 

“Nowhere in our business,” he 
continued, “is it so important to 
assemble and to plan wisely for the 
most efficient use of manpower as in 
our field organization. There we 
must have a superior quality of man- 
power—creative | manpower—man- 
power at its best. We just simply 
cannot continue to indulge in some 
of the wasteful field practices re- 
sorted to by so many companies.” 

Mr. Hay explained that for many 
years prior to World War II, in- 
surance companies talked about 
eliminating the unfit and unqualified 
agents and that while many compa- 
nies took steps to fulfill this objec- 
tive, others did nothing. It took a 
world war which caused many un- 
qualified agents who did not go into 
the armed forces to leave company 
employment for more lucrative posi- 
tions, to correct the situation. The 
result was that toward the end of the 
war and for a time thereafter com- 
panies had an actual shortage of life 
insurance agents. 

“As demobilization progressed,” 
continued Mr. Hay, “we saw man- 
agement in all too many cases fall 
back into the same old _ practices 
which have hurt this wonderful busi- 
ness of ours for too long already.” 


Volume 


“I feel very strongly about this 
whole subject,” declared Mr. Hay, 
“and | dwell on it at this time in the 
hope that what I say may fall on 
the ears of some company chief exec- 
utive . . . who has not had the op- 
portunity to give the thought and 
time to the agency phase of his 
company’s operation that he would 
really like to give, and therefore un- 
wittingly puts such pressure on his 
agency vice president for volume 
that his agency officer takes the line 
of least resistance, hoping that sheer 
numbers will get the volume which 
is expected of him. . . . While both 
he (the agency officer) and his man- 
agers may actually be in favor of a 
‘quality operation,’ top management 
almost compels them to resort to 
mass recruiting tactics.” 

“Apparently,” he continued, 
“some company presidents are so 
unfamiliar with field conditions that 
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they set production goals which are 
totally unrealistic when measured by 
any sound yardstick.” 

In pointing out that the selection, 
hiring, training and supervising of 
agents is a vitally important factor 
in good public relations which is too 
often overlooked by top manage- 
ment, Mr. Hay stated, “The work of 
one unqualified or one unfit agent 
can tear down with the group of 
prospects or policyowners to whom 
he exposes himself more than could 
be restored by a year’s advertise- 
ments and other efforts of the Insti- 
tute and of the individual companies 
—good and important as they are.” 

Mr. Hay praised the efforts of 
many companies, of the Life Insur- 
ance Agency Management Associa- 
tion, its schools, the American Col- 
lege of Life Underwriters and the 
Round Tables of the National As- 
sociation of Life Underwriters in 
providing agency management train- 
ing. He referred to the great prog- 
ress in the field of life underwriter 
training being made through the 
National Association of Life Under- 
writers, the Life Underwriters 
Training Council, the American Col- 
lege, and the Institutes of Insurance 
Marketing. He stated that there is 
much promise in the coordinating ac- 
tivities of the Advisory Council on 
Life Underwriter Education and 
Training, now being formed and in 
which the American Life Conven- 
tion, no doubt, will participate. But, 
he declared, “No sound workable 
standard procedures of selecting, 
training and supervising agents has 
ever been found that can be applied 
on an industry-wide basis. Per- 
haps they never can or will be found. 
Whether they can or can’t, the re- 
sponsibility rests squarely on the 
shoulders of the individual compa- 
nies.” 

“The companies can neither avoid 
nor evade their responsibility by 
seeking to place this burden on the 
shoulders of the organizations which 
we so enthusiastically support,” he 
continued. “Institutional service is 
never a complete substitute for com- 
pany facilities and enterprise.” 

In concluding his address, Mr. 
Hay said, “No group of men in 
America has a greater sense of re- 
sponsibility or is more anxious to 
do everything possible to promote 
the true welfare of our country than 


are the life insurance men.” 

As the United States of America 
again faces a great crisis, he called 
for thinking in the terms symbolized 
by the Chinese character for the 
word “crisis,” which is expressed 
by 2 symbols—the first meaning 
‘“danger’”—the second meaning “op- 
portunity.” 

“The present crisis again gives us 
another opportunity to show appre- 
ciation for all that America stands 
for by discharging to the maximum 
our responsibilities as free citizens,” 
he declared. “The life insurance men 
and women of this Convention will 
not fail their fellow citizens and their 
government now.” 


In oa neta DO 
OVERLOOKING THE OCEAN 
A “ 
mobi Pacific Ocoon. Portect for saillen, frehinn 
=. ='/ swimming, tennis, golf — No summer rains. 
= < Dancing nightly. Visit nearby Mexico; enjoy 
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ECHAPMAN PARK 
HOTEL AND BUNGALOWS 


On Fashionable Wilshire Bivd. Private 
pool, gardens, entertainment. Where the 
STARS meet. Home of the famous Zephyr 
Room. 


PHIL C. CALDWELL, Manager 


SANTA RITA HOTEL 


THE GEM OF THE DESERT j 
Finest Hotel Under the Arizona Sun S$ la 
250 rooms Tucson's Social Center; western ™ : 
hospitality and atmosphere. Superb cuisine; te 
famous Dance Bands, Polo, Golf. 


NICK C. HALL, Manager } 
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On fashionable Armour Bivd. K. C.’s Social Rendez- 
vous. Luxurious Rooms, Suites. Nationally known 
El Casbah Supper Club, with Name Entertainers and 
Bands. Garage. R ded by D Hines. 
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You've Ever Held!! 


HOTEL DEL CORONADO, Coronado Beach, Cali- 
fornia (across the bay from San Diego) offers ideal 
resort hotel convention facilities for groups to 1200. 
Ocean front, marvelous food, spacious theatre, meet- 
ing, conference, assembly rooms. Banquet and ball 
room for 1500. All sports on grounds. Write for 
Folder D. HARRY S. WARD, Managing Director. 
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